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What more ideal security for 


a loan. 





Here is an actual 
facsimile of a Douglas- 
Guardian Negotiable 
Warehouse Receipt. 


























ET’S follow through 
[: typical transaction 
in field warehousing as 
suggested by the above 

illustrations. 

The John Doe Milling Company has an 
inventory of $40,000 in flours and stock feed. 

It needs $25,000 to $30,000 for current operating 
expenses. 

Through a three-cornered arrangement, entered in by 
John Doe Milling Company, its Bank, and Douglas- 
Guardian Warehouse Corporation, we, the warehouse 
corporation lease necessary space and impound 7,400 
bags of stock feed and other products right in the 
warehouse of the Milling Company. 

We properly segregate and designate this merchan- 
dise as being under our custodianship, put it in charge 
of our own bonded Representative and issue our negoti- 
able warehouse receipts, making it available to the 
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= company as liquid collateral for the 
basis of a loan. 
> As the John Doe Milling Company ac- 
cumulates cash from goods in transit or 
outstanding accounts, it liquidates part or 
all of its obligation at the bank, and in turn 
~ we are authorized by the receipt holder to 
release the inventory. 
Meanwhile the banker is in full control of his 
collateral, and his loan is completely safeguarded 
by a thoroughly experienced, national field ware- 
housing organization, and protected by a superior type 
of bond and adequate liability insurance coverage. 
Any inventory that is non-perishable and that can be 
segregated and identified, is suitable for field warehousing. 
Why not consult us, confidentially on any specific loan you 
may have in mind? Or ask for further details on this basis 
for serving deserving customers with a more adequate 
and absolutely sound credit. Address our nearest office. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-wide Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
Appleby Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Broad St. 


MADISON, WIS. 
155 E. Wilson St. 


401 Tower Petro. Bidg. 


TAMPA, FLA. 
416 Tampa St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


1223 Commerce Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Leader Bldg. 


EASTON, MD. 
Stewart Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Garfield Bldg. 
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Service to Travelers 


Sirs: Our sales of travelers cheques 
during May soared to a new high for the 
month to exceed by more than 25 per cent 
the sales total for the same month in 1935. 

With conditions steadily improving, 
men who in the recent past have felt it 
inadvisable to absent themselves from their 
business affairs for even a few days are 
this year taking vacation trips. An indica- 
tion that much of the current travel is of a 
more extended nature than for some time 
is reflected in safe deposit rentals, usually 
a sign of lengthy vacation tours. 

The installment plan of purchase is 
rapidly becoming a factor in vacation 
plans and inquiries concerning the financing 
of vacation trips through California Bank’s 
personal loan plan are daily becoming 
more numerous with many loans being 
granted for that purpose. 

C. A. BARKER, Vice-president in 

charge of the Foreign Department, 
California Bank, 
Los Angeles, California 
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Present Day Banking 


Sirs: “‘Present Day Banking,” has 
just been published by the American 
Bankers Association. 

The material in this 500-page volume 
was taken from the regional conferences 
held the past year by the association in its 
program under the leadership of President 
Robert V. Fleming. There are 15 chapters 
in the book devoted to the following 
subjects: A Nation-wide Program of 
Banking Development; Federal Reserve 
Board Rules and Regulations; Sound 
Public Policy in Chartering Banks; Bank 
Taxation; Commercial Banking; Savings 
Banking; Facilitating Farm Credit; Ad- 
vertising and Publicity; Customer and 
Public Relations; Bank Earnings, Positive 
and Negative; New Credit Fields for 
Banks; Bank Investments; Science and 
Problems Involved in Mortgage Lending; 
Bank Crime Protection; and the Bank’s 
Responsibility for Its Trust Department. 

GURDEN EpWARDs, 

Publicity Department, 
American Bankers Association, 
22 East 40th Street, 
New York City 
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Winning Revolver Team 


Sirs: We enclose a photograph of our revolver team which 
you might like to use in an issue of your publication. The 
picture shows T. M. Steel, president of the bank, congratulating 
Albert C. feta instructor of The First National Bank 
Revolver Club. Those in the picture, reading from left to right, 
are: E. Perry James, Ralph P. Aussiker, President Steele, 
Albert C. Murphy, Connecticut State Revolver Champion, 
Paul G. Andrews, and Albert J. Patry, Individual Second Place 
Winner. 

The First National Bank Revolver Team, a member of the 
New England Police Revolver League, won first place in a recent 
revolver tournament with fifty-five other New England banks. 
The banks fired this match on their own ranges and the scores 
were mailed to the headquarters at Boston. 


On May 17th our team participated in the New England 
Police Revolver League’s final shoot which took place dn the 
famous Walnut Hill Range in Woburn, Massachusetts, where 
police teams and bank teams from all New England congregated 
and shot in shoulder to shoulder competition. 


Albert C. Murphy of this bank proved himself to be the best 


—— LL 





o illustrate what 


we mean by 


SERVICE 


LET US CITE THIS 
EXAMPLE 


An out-of-town 
bank phoned us an 
Ble order for an over- 

‘ looked check re- 
quirement on the 
— day before starting 
business, contingent upon delivery 
at the bank before opening time. 

















We put the job 
through our 
Chicago plant 
during the twelve 
hours that ensued, 
and our own mes- 
senger carried 
the first supply 
of checks to the new institution. 





When emergen- 
cies arise, we are 
equipped with 
the mechanical 
facilities, the man 
power, and the 
will-to-do that 
accomplishes the 
almost impossi- 
ble, without lowering the quality 
or raising the price. 





We are geared to serve banks 
big and small—a million checks 
or a few hundred—rush or regular 
—and- give the customer a good 
job, on time, and at a fair price. 


ELUMUXKE 


CHECK PRINTERS /WC., 


Lithograph ers and Printers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL NEW YORK 
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pistol shot among the bankers and captured 
the individual championship in the bank 
division. The team as a whole captured 
the Alger Brothers Trophy and each 
member received a silver medal. 

The purpose of the league is to develop 
expert marksmen among the New England 
Police Departments and Banks. This 
bank has been an outstanding member of 
the league since it began. 

N. Parry, Assistant Cashier, 

The First National Bank & 
Trust Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
* ¢ 


A Compact Daily Statement 


Sirs: Iam enclosing a copy of the daily 
statement which I recently prepared for 
use at this bank. Inasmuch as it more 
than meets my expectations I am showing 
it to you with the thought that some of 
your readers might find it of value. 

We run the statement directly from our 
general book entries at the close of the day 
on an adding machine as shown on the 
enclosed copy for May 15. By making up 
the statement and figuring the reserves in 
this manner we save six minutes daily 
over the system previously used by the 
bank. 

You will notice that the assets and 
liabilities are so arranged as to give a clear 
picture of the current condition of the 
bank. The securities are listed to show 
the amounts maturing in each of the first 
five years. The succeeding five-year period 
is grouped as well as all maturities over 
ten years. 

Cash, bank balances, loans and other 
quick assets are placed opposite demand 
liabilities while securities are opposite 
time deposits. The shortage in quick 
assets to meet demand liabilities indicates 
the extent to which we have to look to 
short-term securities to pay demand 
liabilities. 

Mortgages, Federal Reserve stock, bank- 
ing house and other miscellaneous items 
have been placed opposite capital funds. 
The sub-total following the recapitulation 
of all assets, up to and including securities, in- 
dicates the extent to which deposits 
have been loaned out in mortgage 


School Co-operation 


Sirs: I have been on the mailing list 
of your magazine for quite a few years, 
but I have never taken the opportunity to 
thank you for your favor. It is just as 
necessary that we, in the field of education, 
keep as well informed as to current activ- 
ities in the business and banking world, 
as those who are engaged in the activity. 
I receive various magazines from other 
organizations but from none do I derive 
more practical information than I do from 
your publication. 

I was particularly interested in reading 
the article, “Traveling Season Starts in 
April,” in the April edition. I also want 
to congratulate your magazine on the 
printing of pictures, forms and other matter 
of similar type. The picture of Seattle, 
page 17, is so distinct that I can pick out 
the hotel I was staying at last summer. 

This magazine is circulated in this High 
School among teachers of business organi- 
zation, business correspondence, accounting 
and as laboratory material in office prac- 
tice. When we are asked, how we keep 
up-to-date when textbooks are so old, we 
say, ““We look in The Burroughs Clearing 
House.” 

W. M. Ramsey, 

Head Commercial Department, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Massie On Investments 


Sirs: I would like to have ten copies 
of The Burroughs Clearing House for May 
and also for June for distribution among 
our directors. I want each of them to 
have Adrian Massie’s articles on bank 
investments for their careful study. 

We receive The Burroughs Clearing 
House regularly here in the bank. It is 
very popular among our officers and 
employees. 

M.._H. DEARDORFF, 

Vice-president, 
Warren Bank and Trust Company, 
Warren, Pennsylvania 
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ance with Federal Reserve regula- sini 
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Figuring Interest Rebate 


Sirs: In your May issue Mr. Howard 
Haines, Cashier of The First State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas, asks “How should 
we figure unearned interest rebates on 
monthly payment loans so our customers 
will understand the process?” He also 
gives us a specific example for an answer. 

In our opinion Mr. Haines’ question 
should have been “‘How should we figure 
unearned interest rebates on monthly 
payment loans so our customers AND 
OTHER BANKERS will understand the 
process?” 

If we were to loan $300 for one year, 
payable $25 per month, and the borrower 
paid $25 at the end of the first month, and 
wanted to pay up in full at the end of the 
second month, he would pay us exactly 
$2.88 interest. This figure is arrived at 
by figuring one month’s interest on $300 as 
$1.50 and one month on $275 as $1.38. 
We have never known a customer to get 
peeved when figuring on this basis. 

Without doubt this is one more question 
we bankers should get together on. 

R. T. Extsron, Cashier, 

The First National Bank, 
Warwick, N. J. 


° « 


Sirs: Our answer to this problem is 
as follows: 

We would allow Mr. Jones a rebate of 
$12.50, which is based on $250, the balance 
of the loan, for the unexpired time, which 
is ten months, at the rate of 6 per cent 
interest. 

A logical explanation to whatever ques- 
tion Mr. Jones may raise, because the re- 
bate of interest is somewhat smaller than 
he anticipated, would be, were he to 
return after paying up his obligation to 
the bank, onl request a loan of the same 
amount, $250, for ten months’ time, the 
bank would charge him $12.50 interest. 
The money which Mr. Jones paid back to 
the bank has been put to work and earned 
for the bank the same amount that had 
been allowed Mr. Jones. Therefore, the 
bank has suffered no loss of interest. 

JosePH G. Korman, Treasurer, 

Blue Hill Neighborhood 
Credit Union, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


¢ ¢ 


Sirs: It would seem that the borrower 
would be right in asking for a rebate of 
Slo. As a matter of fact you actually 
loaned him $300 for a period of two 
months and the interest would be $3. That 
is the way we handle such transactions 
here, assuming that had the loan been 
originally made for the shorter period of 
time the regular 6 per cent interest would 
apply. The only apparent difference might 
be due to the extra cost of investigating 
and entering a monthly payment loan. 
Should you consider that extra labor was 
involved a service fee might be added to 
the actual difference. 

In the case you mention a charge of $3 
could be made for interest and a dollar for 
service, rebating the amount collected but 
unearned. 

\. G. BaumBuscn, Assistant Cashier 

The Fallkill National Bank 
& Trust Company, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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_ Sirs: I would suggest that Mr. Haines 
figure his discount earned as he would if 
he were figuring monthly interest on a 
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demand loan; then deduct this from the Loan $275 for 1 month 

amount of interest collected, leaving the Ne atic dne deci 6 thee t $1.38 

unearned balance as rebate. Total interest earned....... $2.88 
According to the figures quoted in his Sehote d t th d of 

letter ($15.00), he is actually rebating less 9 “p er i $15.12 

than he should. I would rebate $15.12. ste saat tanta hdl ea oan ita 


This figure is arrived at as follows: The above is the only way in which you 
Total interest collected ce $18.00 can handle this situation i you want to 
Loan $300 for 1 month keep the i will and esteem of your cus- 
i | 2 a eae $1.50 tomer. If you try to squeeze a little more 
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discount from him, you may convince him 
that your method is fair and/or correct 
while he is at your desk. However, when 
he gets home and mulls it over, he will 
convince himself that he has been taken 
over the jumps, which only means another 
critic of ““The Bankers.” 
A correct rebate is good advertising. 
NELSON E. THOMPSON, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
Caleb Heathcote Trust Company 
of Scarsdale, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
¢ ¢@ 


Strs: When Howard Haines, Cashier, 
of Kansas City, lent his customer $300 
payable at $25.00 per month, and deducted 
$18 as the year’s discount at 6 per cent, 
he actually lent him $282 on which the 
first month’s interest, at 1 per cent, was 
$2.82. The first payment of $25 left a 
real balance, no matter how it appeared 
on the books, of $259.82, on which the 
second month’s interest, at 1 per cent, was 
$2.60, and therefore $262.42 was the 
amount required to pay off the loan at 
the end of the second month, unless vou 
waive the compounding of interest on 
the first month’s interest, in which event 
the amount would be 3 cents less. So, the 
customer would be “getting back” $12.58 
of his $18 discount—instead of the $15 
requested; and the above explanation 
should satisfy the customer. 

THORWALD SIEGFRIED, 

Attorney-at-Law, 
255 South Hill St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
¢ ¢@ 


Sirs: Through the process of elimina- 
tion, we arrived at the policy of basing 
the rebate on the eon period of time 
the loan was originally to run. Under this 
— the customer does not pay for what 

e does not get. Using the example 
quoted, our figures would work out this 
way: 

The loan has run two months. There 
should have been $50 paid leaving $250 
unpaid. The unused period of time the 
loan was originally to run is ten months. 
Therefore the rebate is an amount equal 
to $250 at 6 per cent for ten months or 
$12.50. 

We have found this plan very workable 
as it satisfies our customers, and leaves a 
fair working margin in favor of the bank. 

Ray Farnswortu, Cashier, 

Cresco State Bank, 
Cresco, Iowa 
¢ ¢ 


Strs: Your customer in this problem 
has had two payments become due, he 
has paid one and if when he pays the second 
he is paying up $250 ten months in advance 
and at 6 per cent this figures $12.50, which 
would be the discount we would refund. 


FrRED G. Brooks, 
President and Treasurer, 
Evanston Security Finance 
Corporation, _ 
Evanston, Illinois 
¢ °¢ 


Sirs: At our bank we give the cus- 
tomer a rebate of 1 per cent less than he |s 
charged. Therefore we would allow 5 per 
cent on $250 for ten months, or $10.42. | 

We find this method easy to explain 
and our customers are satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

ELMER H. JENNINGs, 

Safe Deposit National Bank, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
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Several loans were extended for air-conditioning. 
The plant above was installed in a theater 


How the First-Central Trust of 
Akron makes loans to local busi- 
ness for new building and new 


equipment under FHA —Title I 


vy 


An interview with 


PAUL E. BELCHER 


Secretary, First-Central Trust Company, 


Akron, Ohio 


by 


FRED B. BARTON 


Small Business LOANS 


ENTION Title I of the National 
Housing Act to some bankers 
and they assume a bored and 

patient expression and picture a medi- 
ocre business of many petty details 
and small potential volume. 

But Paul E. Belcher, secretary of 
the First-Central Trust Company of 
Akron, Ohio, can tell you there is big 
business in Title I loans. To date this 
bank has written $250,000 in Title I 
business. Some of this was written as 
soon as the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration set up business. Many 
of the first loans are paid off in full. 
All of those now active, amounting 
to $150,000, are in good shape, with 
no defaulted payments. 

Bathtubs and electric wiring and 
new porch steps are included in this 
$150,000 of outstanding Title I loans. 
So are repainting jobs, and new 
kitchens, and an additional room or 
two. So are dozens of odd jobs such 
as a new stoker or weatherstripping to 
make a home weather-tight and better 
to live in. 


There are several large-sized jobs too. 

A store in downtown Akron, for 
instance, is putting in a new store 
front and windows and a new office and 
customers’ restrooms on the balcony. 
A major part of the cost is being 
financed through a Title I FHA loan. 

This loan was arranged last January. 
The management felt the new spirit 
in the air and decided that a stream- 
lined store would be a timely improve- 
ment to make. They had their archi- 
tect draw up floor plans and then 
came to the bank to discuss getting 
the money. They did not wish to take 
the whole amount out of working 
capital; nor was this necessary. An 
FHA Title I loan was arranged, matur- 
ing in five years. Everything was set 
to start the work in March, at which 
time the company felt business would 
have slowed down enough so that they 
wouldn’t mind ripping the front to 
pieces. 

But March proved to be a busy 
month and the remodeling was post- 
poned until the usual summer slump 
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Loans were likewise extended to 
restaurants for new equipment 


should hit business. About the first 
of June the big wooden fence went up 
around the front of this store and the 
carpenters moved in. The loan was 
actually completed the first week in 
June. 

It may be worth mentioning that this 


6 


store does not own its building but 
enjoys a ten-year lease. 

Then there’s a bread baking com- 
pany which needed a new oven and 
decided, while it was at it, to get a 
good one—a revolving oven. It also 
installed a proofing room, in which the 
dough is raised to a uniform size of 
loaf under controlled conditions of heat 
and humidity, regardless of the weather 
outdoors. The manufacturer was will- 
ing lo arrange financing, but the 
baking company found an advantage 
in obtaining a cash price and borrow- 
ing through a Title I loan, repayable 
in five years. Here was a chattel 
improvement which amounts to more 
than $2,000—a recent FHA require- 
ment, you may recall. 

This baking company, by the way, 
owns its own building. It has been a 
customer of the bank for years and has 
always kept its credit in good standing. 

Then there’s a moving picture 
theater which is installing new air- 
conditioning equipment and making 
some repairs to the front. These will 
startin the late summer. The manage- 
ment owns its own building. It has 
operated successfully for eight or 





Several roadside stands, where the 
property was owned or under lease, 
qualified for loans 





nine years, to the bank’s knowledge, 
and is an eminently sound risk. Here 
again the loan was arranged and signed 
after the new FHA requirements went 
into effect on April 1, of this year. 

The barbecue and roadside stand 
business is a busy one in a motorized 
city like Akron. A pioneer restaurant 
of this class is installing summer air- 
conditioning equipment through a 
Title I loan. Here the proprietor does 
not own his property but operates 
under a five-year lease, the ground 
and building being owned jointly by 
his wife and by a former partner. 


ANOTHER restaurant along the high- 
way, catering to day and night meals 


and curb service, is likewise borrowing 


$2,500 on a Title I loan to build a 
sixteen by thirty-eight foot addition 
and install cooling equipment in the 
new basement and additional rest- 
rooms. This concern, which operates 
under a five-year lease, is borrowing 
the full amount of the improvements 
and putting in cash for a refrigerating 
system of its own. 

“You will recall,’ says Mr. Belcher, 
“that in April the Federal Housing 
Administration put through one or 
two new requirements. An applicant 
can qualify for a loan by either owning 
the property or having a lease which 
must run at least six months longer 
than the period of the loan. 

‘In one case I recall the applicant 
had a two-year lease and wanted to 
arrange a three-year loan. We sent 
him back to get a longer lease: a four- 
year lease, at least. That worked to 
his advantage, of course. If these 
times last at all, they are going to 
last more than two years. 

“There is another new requirement 
which specifies that while built-in 
improvements such as heating equip- 
ment can still be financed under Title I 
as before, equipment that is movable 
does not qualify unless the total 
installation is more than $2,000. Thus 
new electric refrigerators for an apart- 
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ment building would qualify. So 
would a new kitchen for a church or a 
school. But not the everyday house- 
hold purchase of an electric refriger- 
ator, such as we had a year ago. 

“We tested out this ruling. A 
market was being modernized with 
new meat counters costing $1,700. 
The installation wasn’t started until 
after the National Housing Act was 
changed. Previous to April 1 the loan 
would not have been questioned, and 
because the borrower was sound, we 
saw no harm in forwarding the applica- 
tion even though we guessed it might 
be halted. 

“So we permitted the firm to borrow 
another $500 to cover the full cost of 
his improvements, and then wrote his 
loan for $2,200. We sent this loan to 
FHA headquarters in Washington as 
a test. It bounced right back to us 
with a memorandum reminding us 
that the chattels themselves must 
exceed $2,000 for the loan to be 
acceptable. 

‘Fortunately it was a loan we would 
have taken anyway, so we handled the 
financing ourselves. But we would 
have been glad to have that loan 
included with our other FHA loans, 
simply because it was sound. You 
see, 10 per cent of each FHA loan since 
April 1 goes to build up the insurance 
reserve. The insurance fund banks 
built up under the previous 20 per 
cent ruling does not apply to loans 
written since April 1, 1936. We have 
to build up a new insurance fund. 
Naturally, we try to swing into Title I 
any good loans, especially any of these 
larger loans, that are eminently worthy. 

“Ten per cent of a $20,000 loan 
would be $2,000 added to the insur- 
ance. That would pay a total loss of 
a lot of little loans.” 

Not that the little loans are expected 
to go sour in any quantity, however. 
On the contrary! The First-Central 


Trust Company has been pleasantly 
surprised with the large number of 
very good credit risks which Title I 
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A restaurant borrowed to install air-conditioning equipment 
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has brought in. Here are some 
samples. 

A clerk, earning $1,750 a year and 
steadily employed, borrowed $300 to 
reshingle his house and make minor 
repairs. The property is worth $4,000 
and on it he owes $1,500. He has 
sufficient cash value of his life insur- 
ance to pay for the improvements in 
full if he wants to. He represented a 
sound three-year FHA risk. 

A salesman, earning $2,880 and 
owning house and land worth $7,500 on 
the bank’s own conservative appraisal, 
owes $4,800, but he has some additional 
credit references which make him a 
good risk. He borrowed $500 for three 
years for some repairs and improve- 
ments, including waterproofing the 
basement, installing a new heating 
system, landscaping the grounds and 
insulating the house. Again a good 
risk. 

Another man with an income of 
$3,000 a year and a mortgage of $3,600 
borrowed $300 for three years. He 
wishes to re-locate the garage and paint 
the house. 

A teacher, earning only $1,200 but 
living with relatives, with property 
worth about $2,500 clear, borrowed 
$200 for twelve months to put new 
siding on the house. 

A department head in a rubber 
factory, with salary and rents bringing 
him in $3,600 a year, has two prop- 
erties, worth approximately $8,000 
and carrying a mortgage of some $900. 
His monthly payments on the mort- 
gage are $120, which means he will 
pay out fairly speedily. He _ bor- 
rowed $560 under Title I, to be repaid 
in thirty-six months. He is shingling 
his house, rebuilding the trim and 
enlarging the porch. 

Another good credit risk borrowed 
$300 for repainting and for new storm 
doors, to be repaid in one year. He 
owes $2,300 on a home valued at 
$6,400. His yearly salary is $2,800. 


ANOTHER customer has a Title II 
mortgage of $2,200 and also has 
borrowed $300 for two years for a new 
roof and spouting. He is young but 
well established, makes $1,750 a year 
and can well carry the mortgage pay- 
ments and taxes of $21 a month plus 
the $9 or so a month for his Title I loan. 
These, admittedly, are some of the 
cream. Not every application is so 
favorable, to be sure. 

“What we look at is the soundness 
of the loan, regardless of what may 
happen, such as_ sickness or labor 
layoffs,” says Mr. Belcher. “If a man 
has to quit work for several months, 
can he coast along with his in-laws until 
he finds sound footing again, or 
doesn’t he have any cushion whatever? 

“Then again we see to it that the 
length of time isn’t too long. We 
don’t want a man paying for a paint 
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A loan was recently completed to finance a new store front and 
new display windows 
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A bread baking company borrowed to finance a new oven and ‘‘proofing 
room’’ with controlled heat and humidity 


job after the paint has worn through, are located here and they require only 
for example.” a small amount of machinery. That 

The First-Central Trust Company new FHA requirement only applies to 
hasn’t had any success in making FHA machinery loans, not improvements. 
farm loans. There are two reasons. Only a thorough-going farmer could 
The farm risk is not so good around — use $2,000 worth of farming machinery. 
the industrial center of Akron. Mostly On all Title I Federal Housing 
truck-farmers, raising chiefly celery, Administration applications, (See page 22) 
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Manager J. F. Dyer of the Ontario branch of the United States 


National Bank is shown taking part in a baby beef project. Left 
to right, County Club Leader E. M. Hauser, Club Member 
Richard Yundt, Manager Dyer 


HE larger the bank, the greater 

service it should render to the 

community or the communities 
in which it operates and which make 
its size possible. That, in few words, 
is the attitude of the United States 
National Bank. Our bank is the 
largest institution in Oregon, with our 
main office at Portland. Our resources, 
as a matter of statistics, are in excess 
of $100,000,000 and our patronage list 
includes approximately one person out 
of every nine in the entire state. 

Since our primary interest is the 
extension of banking service to the 
agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
enterprises of the state, we are vitally 
interested in the development of these 
enterprises, both as a matter of present 
and of future business. Our interest 
takes concrete form, through the bank 
and its twelve branches, in the lending 
of our assistance to activities that 
promote community development. 

Among the most important things 
that we can do, we feel, is to sponsor 
and to co-operate in the work of the 
4-H clubs and the activities of the 
Future Farmers of America. Here 
we encourage thrift and _ industry 
among the youngsters, we acquaint 
them with banking and bank practices, 
and, even more important we believe, 
we aid the community by showing the 
parents of the young people as well as 


the general public just what can be 
done along lines that have not been 
tried before. 

This last can be no easier explained 
than by considering the Baby Beet 
Calf clubs sponsored by the Ontario 
branch of the bank. Through the 
assistance of this branch, the first 
calf club was formed as an experiment 
in Malheur County in 1935. Malheur 
County, as a matter of explanation, is 
extremely large with numerous un- 
settled areas, hitherto given over to 
grazing of sheep and cattle. 

Range grazing still provides the 
greater percentage of feed during the 
larger part of the year for large num- 
bers of stock. With the limitation of 
sheep and cattle in certain areas under 
the Taylor Grazing Act, it appeared 
that there would be a probable lessen- 
ing of the number which ordinarily is 
returned to the lower valleys to feed 
on ranch hay and grains for the winter. 
A subsequent tendency would be 
toward an excess of hay and grain. 

To increase the feed market of these 
valley growers, therefore, the Ontario 
branch looked about for ways in 
which it might assist in finding an 
outlet. What about feedlot cattle, 
cattle that were never turned out to 
the range but from start to finish were 
fed on grains, hay, and pasturage 
produced on the home ranch? No 


The United States National 
Bank of Oregon takes an ac- 
tive part in new enterprise, 
in umproved farming, and in 
local community development 


by 


WALTER L. J. DAVIES 


Vice-president in charge of Public Relations, 
United States National Bank, 


Portland, Oregon 


one knew, and few grown-ups cared to 
spend the money that might be re- 
quired to find out. 

But there was a class of future 
ranchers who had everything to gain 
and were willing to experiment. They 
were the boys and girls of the county’s 
4-H clubs. Their leader was asked 


by the bank if he could provide boys 
that would be willing to make the 
experiment if the bank would lend the 
money with which to purchase the 
necessary stock. 

It just happened that the assistant 





The bank loaned the money to club 
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state club leader was, at that particular 
time, suggesting the inclusion of such a 
project, if it were at all possible, 
among the work to be done in the 
county. The local leader was, there- 
fore, quick to take advantage of the 
opportunity and at once set about 
getting the youngsters who would 
undertake the work. 
Six boys were selected: 

Duvall of Kingman Kolony, 


Alvin 
Fred 


DeBoer of Ontario, Billy McNulty of 
White Settlement, Clyde Boston of 
Cairo, Leonard Nichols of Kingman 





members for the purchase of calves 
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The bank’s work brought statewide attention. The picture shows the exhibit at the Pacific International 


Live Stock Exhibition at Portland 


Kolony, and Billy Alexander of Valley 
View. Together they formed Malheur 
County’s first Baby Beef Calf Club 
and set out to learn where the profit, 
if any, lay in feeding market beef at 
home. 

As one of the steps in getting the 
project under way, the branch manager 
asked the county club leader to out- 
line the objective of the club and the 
procedure to be followed in the 
experiment. This outline is repro- 
duced on page 10 of this article. 

Next the Ontario branch lent the 
entire sum for the purchase of the 
calves, with the county club leader 
assisting in making the purchases for 
the individual boys. Each of six boys 
took one calf, and each of two took 
two calves. 


UALITY was considered essential in 
the stock to be purchased. Since 
pure bred animals of the type desired 
were not available within the county 
at the time it was necessary to go 
outside. The boys were given their 
choice between two breeds, the Black 
Poll Angus or Herefords, as these were 
thought the most suitable for the 
project in the Ontario area. 

The boys signed notes for the money 
borrowed from the bank,.the notes 
being endorsed by their parents. In 
the accompanying illustration the speci- 





men note is still to have the parent’s 
signature written in before it is an 
exact copy of the one on file in the 
branch office. The notes were to 
mature in the fall of the year, after the 
animal had been displayed at various 
fairs and live stock shows and sold at 
auction to the highest bidder. Ar- 
rangements were made by packing 
houses and local butchers for the 
purchase of the beeves, and these 
purchases were duly advertised by the 
buyers with all the choice cuts spoken 
for in advance by their own customers, 
who had become particularly interested 
in feedlot baby beef. 

The animals were weighed at 
monthly intervals and accurate records 
kept of their weights and gains by the 
county club leader who traveled from 
farm to farm with portable scales to 
weigh the animals. During the time 
of the project the bank used its 
influence with the boys and their 
leader to the end that all matters might 
be carried out in a_ businesslike 
manner. Accurate records were kept 
by the boys on books furnished by 
the extension department of Oregon 
State College. 

Fair time came, and with it the 
time for exhibiting the work of the 
Baby Beef Club. Visitors at the 
exhibit were numerous, the comments 
many, and the results a matter of 


10 





great and practical interest. The 
fact that the young beef had more 
than doubled its weight in the seven 
months of time, and that the cost had 
been sufficiently low to permit a 
profit were points of decided value. 

Pictures were taken, the bank get- 


ting the benefit of abundant publicity. 
Weight and feed cards for each animal 
had been printed with the bank’s 
name at the bottom as sponsor. These 
cards were on an eye level at the 
entrance to each stall and were read 
by hundreds every day. News stories 





| I, OBJECTIVE: 


| meet this need sufficiently. 


, IL. PROCEDURE: 





Objective and Procedure 


Stimulate interest in high quality beef stock and give experience 
in developing a project on a business basis. 


In Malheur County, as in any other section, the advantages of 
| well-bred stock cannot be overemphasized, and animals developed 
for beef purposes for generations are much more likely to be a 
financial success than scrub animals. 
| the smallest in thirty-five years, the outlook for the financial 
success of such a project is good. There is need for training along 
business lines in 4-H Club work, as the average project does not 


A. A county-wide club formed from a selected group of boys and 
girls thought most likely to succeed. 


B. Obtain late fall or winter calves of uniformly high quality, 
preferably from some outstanding breeder. 


C. Members to finance purchase of animals by: 
1. Borrowing from parents. 
2. Borrowing from bank, in either case loan to be on note 


With meat animals on farms 











secured by chattel mortgage on animal. 


. Members to arrange for feed, preferably from home farm 


supplies. 


E. Accurate records to be kept of all activities concerning project, 


including financing, feed amounts and costs, growth record, 
and labor costs. 


Animals to be pushed to extent of good feeding practices to 
make as much growth and development as possible, emphasizing 
approved practices of feeding and management, under super- 
vision of local leader of club, and assistant county agent. 
Animals to be exhibited at County Fair and auctioned off to 
highest bidder. Or, to be exhibited at Pacific International and 
entered in fat animal sale there. 

Loans to be repaid from proceeds of sale of animals, if not 
previously liquidated. 
























GAINS SHOWN BY ANIMALS IN FIRST BABY BEEF PROJECT 











Original Selling Pounds (Basis 206 days) 

Weight Weight Gained Average daily gain 

Clyde Boston....... 455 780 325 1.6 pounds 
Billy McNulty....... 280 690 410 2.0 - 
Bob Alexander...... 302 740 438 2.1 - 
Alvin Duvall........ 510 1,030 520 2.5 - 
Fred DeBoer........ 502 1,010 508 2.5 ™ 
350 840 490 2.4 " 
Leonard Nichols... . 302 840 538 2.6 2 
320 890 570 (2.8 7 
| _ aa 3,021 6,820 3,799 18.5 sis 
AVERAGE...... 375.6 852.5 474.9 2.3 ” 
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went out with the bank’s name re- 
peated in them, also stories for farm 
magazines. 

Some of the animals garnered prize- 
winning ribbons. All were taken to 
the Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition at Portland, the bank 
paying the freight on shipping the 
animals. Little did those, who first 
set the ball rolling, imagine that in 
such a short time the results of their 
efforts would be on display in such a 
show—even less did they imagine 
that two of the six boys would return 
with awards for places—second in 
senior Angus for one, seventh in 
junior Angus for another—won by 
their beeves at the big live stock 
gathering. 

Here again the bank reaped much 
favorable publicity. Banners an- 
nouncing the sponsorship and entries 
were draped above the stalls and 
appeared clearly in the pictures that 
were taken and reproduced in Port- 
land dailies, in home town papers, in 
farm magazines. 


AFTER the exposition the beeves 

were sold and the average net profit, 
after purchase price and feeding costs 
were deducted, was $14 for each 
animal. If these had been fed less 
grain and more hay, as they would 
have been for a commercial market 
instead of for show purposes, 
average net profit per pound would 
have been still higher. However, any 
farmer who could have fed 100 of 
these feedlot baby beeves and cleared 
$1,400 for a summer’s work would 
not have made any complaint! 

As a result of all this, eighteen boys 
asked to participate in a club project 
for 1936 and there are a number of 
ranchers who, after seeing what was 
accomplished last year, are them- 
selves now undertaking to raise feedlot 
beeves for the market on a commercial 
scale. 

But this is the story of just one 
endeavor begun by one of the branches 
of the United States National Bank. 
It could be repeated over and over 
for the other branches, and not only 
for boys’ and girls’ club work but for 
assistance with that other splendid 
group, the Future Farmers of America, 
as shown by the following summary of 
the enterprises backed or financed by 
the branches named: 

The Mount Angel branch has 
sponsored Calf Clubs, Pig Clubs, and, 
rather unusual as compared with 
other sections, a Pickle Club, offering 
loans towards these activities. 

The branch at Pendleton made direct 
loans to.the Future Farmers of that 
community, the money being used for 
the purchase of sheep and feeding, the 
boys working under their Smith- 
Hughes teacher. 

At The Dalles branch of (See page 24) 
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Chester Davis’ appointment to the Reserve Board... The Reserve 
Board’s first annual report... The goal of the Wagner Housing 


Bill... The Treasury’s new regulations to limit subscriptions 


HE Washington outlook is for a summer of politics. 

With the political conventions out of the way and the 

campaign warming up for the November election, the 
prospects are that very little will be done in Washington 
that will affect banking or other business. Government 
departments are expected to run along in a more routine 
fashion than for some time, and no new policies or activities 
are anticipated. Washington traditionally strikes a slow 
pace in the summer months, although this has not been true 
of the past three summers. All bills pending at the time 
of adjournment were dead, barring the possibility of a 
special session of the old Congress before December 31. 
The new Congress which is elected in November will 
convene January 3 with a clean slate. 


The Federal Reserve Board 


The appointment of Chester C. Davis to the vacancy 
on the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
which has existed since the board was reorganized in 
February failed to bring the board up to its full strength of 
seven governors because of the resignation of Ralph W. 
Morrison of the Eleventh District. Mr. Davis was ap- 
pointed to the Reserve Board for a-term of eight years 
from February 1, 1936, this post having been left vacant 
when the other six governors were appointed. He will be 
the “farm member” of the board, and will give representa- 
tion to the agricultural interests of the country. 

The prospects before the board were for a relatively 
uneventful summer, following an _ exceedingly active 
spring which saw many changes in personnel of the Reserve 
banks and the issuance of new regulations and the revision 
of old to conform with the terms of the Banking Act of 1935. 
While banks generally appeared satisfied with the board’s 
recent rulings on margins required on security loans. 


brokers objected that the high margins required hampered 
stock trading. Though the board gave no hint of modifying 
regulations to meet this situation, the members professed 
to have an open mind on the subject, and there was a 
possibility that changes might be made if the need could be 
demonstrated. The problem of excess reserves remained 
constantly before the board, but it appeared unlikely that 
any formal action would be taken until credit conditions 
change materially. 

The only recent change in Reserve Bank personnel was 
the election of Frank J. Drinnen as first vice-president of 
the Philadelphia bank. Mr. Drinnen previously had been 
on the board’s staff, occupying the post of Federal Reserve 
Examiner. The board strengthened its division of research 
and statistics, headed by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, by 
dividing it into three sections, each headed by an assistant 
director. Credit and business developments have been put 
under the direction of Woodlief Thomas; monetary prob- 
lems under Lauchin B. Currie; and problems of bank 
structure and supervision and statistical work of the 
Reserve banks under George W. Blattner. In order to 
assist banks in complying with regulation U which limits 
margins on loans on securities registered on a national 
securities exchange, the board prepared an official list of 
such securities and made it available to all banks through 
the Reserve banks. Supplements will be issued from time 
to time. 


The Board’s First Report 


The annual report of the board, was issued in May to 
cover the calendar year 1935 in compliance with the Bank- 
ing Act of 1935. It contained records of all policy action 
taken by the board or by the Federal open market com- 
mittee since passage of that act of August 23. The minutes 
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Governor Davis, Federal Reserve Board 
EIGHT-YEAR TERM 


Chester C. Davis was born on a farm in Dallas County, Lowa, in 1887, spent 
his early years on a farm, and graduated from Grinnell College, lowa. He then 
aul te newspaper work, editing papers in Redfield, South Dakota, and Boze- 
man, Montana, and then became editor and manager of the Montana Farmer at 
Great Falls. In 1921 he was appointed to organize the Montana State Department 
of Agriculture and was Commissioner of Agriculture until 1925. He served as 
director of grain marketing for the Illinois Agricultural Association at Chicago in 
1925 and 1926, and then engaged in business activities in an attempt to produce 
industrial products from cornstalks and other farm wastes. At the same time he 
was interested in advancing the farm co-operative movement, and was associated 
with the National Council of the Co-operative Marketing Association. He has 


taken an active part in drafting and supporting various plans for farm relief legisla- 
tion since 1925. 


Mr. Davis was one of the group of farm advisors who consulted with President 
Roosevelt before he took office, and who had much to do with drafting the agricul- 
tural adjustment act. When the AAA was established in May, 1933, he was 
appointed chief of its production division, and succeeded George N. Peek as adminis- 
trator December 15, 1933, a post which he held until he was appointed to the 
Reserve Board. After assisting in setting up plans for the new farm program of 
soil conservation, he made a trip to Europe to investigate possibilities of increasing 





Harris & Ewing Photo 
CHESTER C. DAVIS 


the Board Eccles. 


of these meetings, although no longer of current news 
interest, revealed the considerations which motivated 
various actions through the year. 

As far as the future may be judged by the past, the only 
hint as to the trend of the board’s policies lies in the re- 
publication of the statement issued after the December 
meeting of the open market committee. As the conditions 
enumerated then have not changed materially, the 
board’s position presumably is the same. This statement 
declared: 

“1. That continued improvement has been made in 
business and financial conditions but that the country is 
still short of a full recovery. 

“2. That the primary objective of the system at the 
present time is still to lend its efforts to a furtherance of 
recovery. 

“3. That there is at the present time no evidence of 
over-expansion of business activity or of the use of business 
credit. 

“4. That the present volume of member bank reserves, 
which have been greatly increased by imports of gold from 
abroad, continues to be excessive, far beyond the present 
or prospective requirements of credit for sound business 
expansion. 

“Therefore, the special problem created by the continu- 
ing excess of reserves has had and will continue to have the 
unremitting study and attention of those charged with the 
responsibility for credit policy in order that appropriate 
action may be taken as soon as it appears to be in the 
public interest.” 


The Wagner Housing Bill 


All banks and financial instituticss making loans on 
real estate have a vital interest in the Wagner Housing Bill 
which was reported by the Senate committee in June with 
the odds against its passage but with the assurance that 
if not enacted this summer it would be given active con- 
sideration early in the next session. 

As amended by the Senate committee on education and 
labor, the bill met some of the objections of the United 
States Building and Loan League and other home-financing 
institutions, chiefly in an attempt to limit government 
housing assistance to families of such low incomes as to 
preclude them from being customers of established banking 


exports of agricultural commodities, from which he has just returned. 


_ Though not trained in banking, Governor Davis is expected to be in accord 
with the monetary and banking views of President Roosevelt and Chairman of 


interests. Briefly, the bill creates a new agency of the 
Federal Government to be known as the United States 
Housing Authority to be financed partly by direct appropri- 
ations and partly by the sale of bonds guaranteed by the 
government. It would make both loans and grants to 
local public-housing agencies for the development, acquisi- 
tion or administration of low-rent housing projects, and 
might also build demonstration housing projects. 

From the standpoint of mortgage-lending institutions 
the chief danger in the bill is that the government may 
compete with private capital in constructing homes for 
persons who can and should make use of existing facilities 
to rent or buy homes or apartments. It has been estimated 
that there is a bottom strata of the population, perhaps 
20 per cent of the total, with incomes so low that they will 
never own their own homes or even rent proper quarters 
from private landlords under present conditions. Such 
families constitute the “slum problem.” 

In some of the housing experiments made recently by 
the Interior Department the quarters have been so well 
done, and the rents so high in proportion to slum rents, 
that not slum dwellers but families in the middle income 
group were attracted. The committee recognized this, 
saying “This has not only dragged the government into 
a field where there is no legitimate excuse for the expenditure 
of public funds; but in addition it has been unfair to private 
industry by providing competition in an area that private 
industry can and should occupy.” An attempt to avoid 
this was made in an amendment to the Wagner bill provid- 
ing that the funds should be used only to provide housing 
for families of low income, defined as “‘families who lack 
sufficient income, without the benefit of financial assistance, 
to enable them to live in decent, safe, and sanitary dwell- 
ings and under other than overcrowded housing conditions; 
provided that no family shall be accepted as a tenant in 
any low-rent-housing project whose aggregate income 
exceeds six times the rental of the quarters to be furnished 
such family.” 


Treasury Financing 


Faith in the government’s* financial condition in spite 
of the growing deficit is seen by Treasury officials in the 
success of the June 15 financing. It was the largest peace- 
time borrowing in the nation’s history. The transaction 
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was also noteworthy in that it embraced a new low rate of 
interest for long-term bonds. 

The Treasury offered $600,000,000 in fifteen-eighteen- 
year bonds bearing interest at 234 per cent, due in 1954 
and callable in 1951, and also $400,000,000 in five-year 
Treasury notes Series B-1941 bearing interest at 134 per 
cent, due in 1941 and not callable before then. In addition 
to this cash sale, the Treasury offered to exchange either 
the notes or the bonds for $686,616,400 of 114 per cent 
Treasury notes of Series E-1936, maturing June 15, and for 
$364,138,000 of 3144 per cent Treasury notes of Series 
A-1936 maturing August 1, 1936. 

The cash offering was entirely sold on the first day and 
substantially all the maturing issues were exchanged within 
three days, which brought the total of the two new issues 
to about $2,000,000,000. Twice during the preceding six 
months the Treasury had sold 234 per cent bonds, but these 
issues were for shorter terms, and five-year notes sold at 
the same times bore 114 per cent interest. 

No other major financing is anticipated until September 
15, when $514,066,000 of 1144 per cent notes will mature, 
but meanwhile the Treasury probably will continue its 
practice of recent weeks in selling short-term bills on a dis- 
count basis to the amount of $50,000,000 weekly in excess 
of current maturing bill issues. 

The size of the June cash offering was due to the need 
for a large Treasury balance to meet relief needs and to 
redeem veterans’ bonus bonds. It was not known how many 
veterans would present their bonds for payment this 
summer, but the Treasury planned to be prepared for any 
demands. This borrowing brought the national debt to 
about $32,600,000,000, the highest figure on record, with the 
prospect for a further increase during the coming fiscal year. 


The Treasury’s Regulations 


The Treasury’s new regulations to prevent padding of 
subscriptions to government securities became effective 
with the June 15 financing. For a long time the Treasury 
has looked askance at the heavy over-subscription of its 
offerings when it was known that many bidders were asking 
for much more than they desired to purchase. Complaints 





One of the final steps in preparation of payment of the bonus was the printing of veterans’ names 
on the issue of bonus bonds with addressing machines 
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also were frequent from individual investors who were 
unable to purchase the bonds and notes they desired direct. 

New permanent regulations were issued May 27 in the 
form of a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., to the presidents of the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks. This letter directed the Reserve banks to 
notify all banking institutions in their districts of Treasury 
offerings in time for them to place their bids on the opening 
day, and authorized telegraphic bids subject to confirma- 
tion by mail as soon as possible. Only banking institutions 
may submit subscriptions for the accounts of others than 
themselves. Banks are permitted to subscribe without a 
cash deposit but the amount each bank may subscribe will 
be limited, the limit to be fixed by the offering statement. 
Subscriptions from any other subscriber must be accom- 
panied by a cash payment in an amount to be specified in 
the offering. The letter said: ‘The purpose of this initial 
payment is to limit the amount of customers’ subscriptions 
to their legitimate requirements, and it tends to defeat 
this purpose if unsecured loans, or loans without collateral 
other than the securities subscribed for, are made to cover 
the initial deposit. Banking institutions will greatly assist 
if they will co-operate in avoiding this practice.” In sub- 
mitting subscriptions for others, each bank is required to 
submit a list of customers applying and the amounts of 
their cash deposits, and to certify that each application is 
made in good faith for the customer’s legitimate require- 
ments and that the bank has no beneficial interest in the 
transaction. 

The requirements of the June 15 financing were that an 
incorporated bank or trust company could subscribe for 
the cash offerings of the new securities to an amount not 
exceeding one-half of its combined capital and surplus. 
Subscriptions from others for $5,000 or less were required 
to be accompanied by full payment in cash, and for more 
than $5,000 by payment of 10 per cent but not less than 
$5,000. 


Home Loan Bank Activity 


A campaign is being conducted by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to induce building and loan associations 
to publish understandable balance sheets. (See page 26) 
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A better 


Look at KrELD 
WAREHOUSING 


by 
ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, Jr. 


Today you see a long list of products 
suitable for loans and 3,000 warehouse 
units in operation, ten years ago there 
were few products and but 300 units 


FEW years ago, the banker who 
A helped work out an arrangement 
by which a customer placed some 
goods in a field warehouse and then 
placed the warehouse receipts as col- 
lateral with the bank—this banker 
used field warehousing as a last resort 
in attempting to finance a customer 
who had fallen upon evil days. Today, 
as one of the leading field warehouse- 
men phrases it, aggressive commercial 
bankers are taking advantage of field 
warehousing instead of resorting to it. 
To put it another way, the banker’s 





The use of field warehousing has devel- 
oped from the passive to the active stage 


use of field warehousing has developed 
from the old, passive stage to the new, 
active stage. The banker has. over 
the years, experienced a_ profitable 
record in handling commodity credits 
through field warehouse procedure. 
He has turned, during the recent years 
of slow loan demand, to this profitable 
outlet for funds at a minimum risk. 
And he is finding —almost to his sur- 
prise!—that properly handled credits 
through field warehousing turn out at 
least as well as he had expected in his 
most optimistic moments. 

It used to be that field warehousing 
was resorted to under some such cir- 
cumstances as these: The banker had 
outstanding a loan for, let us say, 
$50,000. The affairs of the borrower 
were going rather worse than antici- 
pated, the loan looked to be headed for 
the rockpile. There was just one 
chance of saving the borrower’s 
financial existence: If he could have 
a substantial amount of money with 
which to make a drastic effort for 
profitable business (whether through a 
sales drive or a large advertising cam- 
paign or a revision of the factory lay- 
out, or what not) he might conceivably 
squeak through. The bank could not, 
however, advance any money for such 
purposes, could not even renew out- 
standing loans without drastic reduc- 
tions which the customer could not 


























make without catastrophe. So, under 
these circumstances, the banker might 
suggest that the customer go to a field 
warehouseman, have a field warehouse 
installed on the premises, put into it 
the finished goods and raw materials 
and intermediates which might easily 
be marketed. Then, on the receipts 
for this comparatively liquid assort- 
ment of assets, the bank would 
advance the money practically with- 
out risk. 


‘THE other ordinary use for field 

warehousing was in handling inven- 
tories of canned goods, chiefly for 
canners. Banks in those territories 
where a great deal of canning is done 
had discovered in the field warehouse 
the answer to their problem of lending 
large sums to customers of limited 
financial strength, and doing it safely. 
And a good many canners of more sub- 
stantial type were financing themselves 
through bankers acceptances arising 
out of warehouse receipts. 

If by any chance some reader should 
be unfamiliar with field warehousing, 
perhaps a brief paragraph of explana- 
tion is in order. The old established 
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Field Warehouse 
Products 
Map 


This map shows the wide 
range of possibilities in field 
warehousing. The list of 
products is not all inclusive. 
Nor is the warehousing of 
any product confined to exact 
states. Products may be ware- 
housed at points of produc- 
tion, of concentration or of 
consumption. 

























method of warehousing in a warehouse 
belonging to a warehouseman is cer- 
tainly known to every banker, as is 
the process of loaning on receipts 
issued by the warehouseman against 
the merchandise thus placed in his 
custody. Field warehousing is a 
comparative newcomer to this field — 
not new as a method, for there are 
companies in profitable existence which 
have been doing only field warehousing 
for almost fifty years, but new as a 
really large factor in financing. The 
field warehouseman establishes a ware- 
house upon the premises of a customer, 
usually through rental of space from 
that customer. This warehouse space 
he puts under lock and key, with a 
custodian paid by and responsible to 
the warehouseman. In this warehouse 
thus established in the field, the cus- 
tomer stores commodities of whatever 
sort, from raw agricultural products 
to finished manufactured goods. The 
field warehouseman establishes thereby 
a bailment as effective as if the goods 
were transported physically to a bonded 
warehouse open to public storage. He 
issues warehouse receipts just as valid 
as if the warehouse were elsewhere. 


And these receipts are just as effective 
collateral as any could be. There are 
precautions which the lender must 
observe if he is not sure of the ware- 
houseman with whom he is doing busi- 
ness —for instance, if the warehouse- 
man is not a bona fide public field 
warehouseman, if instead this is a 
subsidiary of the borrower established 
to look like a genuine warehouseman, 
if the receipts are not in proper form 
to comply with the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act or with the legislation 
of the state which operates under other 
acts. But, given a sound warehouse- 
man and a trustworthy borrower, such 
commodity loans are at least as sound 
as the commodity stored in the ware- 
house and represented by the ware- 
houseman’s receipts. 


WITHIN recent years, banks have 
been discovering that field ware- 
housing is profitable to them and that 
loans supported by warehouse receipt 
collateral are desirable. The result has 
been the coming of age of field ware- 
housing. Where ten years ago there 
were perhaps 300 field warehouses in 
use, today’s conservative estimate is 


3,000. Where a few standard com- 
modities were warehoused in the field 
ten years ago, today the list is almost 
limitless, and growing every week. 
The essence of field warehousing is 
that the recognized function of the 
warehouseman is removed from a 
fixed location —which may or may not 
be convenient to a given business 
establishment —and set up at a point 
where the material, in its flow from the 
earth or the sea to the consumer, 
would naturally come to rest anyhow. 
It is moving Mohammed to the moun- 
tain, to the considerable economy of 
all concerned. The warehouse itself 
may be a huge oil tank, with a padlock 
on the outlet valve; or a mountainous 
stack of coal on a dock, fenced off from 
the owner’s access; or a woodpile 
outside a paper mill, containing pulp- 
wood usable by any mill in the state, 
adequately fenced from unauthorized 
reductions. Vats of beer; tanks of 
whiskey; rooms filled with sheet steel 
in polished sheets for automobile 
bodies; stock rooms filled with sugar 
and cocoa and cocoa butter. Any 
marketable commodity, in brief, in 
its normal channel of processing or 
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distribution may be successfully handled 
through field warehousing. And, one 
might say with reasonable accuracy, 
is so handled. 

The field warehouse may have the 
goods stored not for the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or retailer upon whose 
premises it is situated, but rather for 
someone supplying him. Standard 
examples are the steel mill which 
enables its distant and not too well 
financed fabricator customers to have 
ample mill stock on hand by field 
warehousing this stock on the fabri- 
cator’s premises leased to a ware- 
houseman who releases goods only as 
authorized; and the radio manufac- 
turer who needs a particular type of 
expensive imported insulating paper, 
cannot afford to lay out the cash for 
the most economic lot for shipment, 
and therefore induces the foreign 
manufacturer to field warehouse a 
stock on his premises, the radio manu- 
facturer paying bank interest on the 
bank loans against this paper and pay- 
ing off a receipt’s loan before being 
able to withdraw a batch of the paper. 

Nor is the use of field warehousing 
by any means invariably to give 
financing which could not otherwise 
be obtained. One large maker of soap, 
for example, uses field warehousing 
to hedge against future deliveries of 
finished product quite as surely as a 
flour miller uses the grain futures 
market. This soap maker, when he 
takes a large order bases his price 
upon the prevailing markets for tal- 
low, cocoanut oil, and the other in- 
gredients. The order usually provides 
for partial shipment at stated intervals 
until the quantity is used up, perhaps 
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a year or more ahead. The soap maker 
does not care to take a chance on 
what his raw materials may cost in 
future; he neither desires a speculative 
gain nor will tolerate a speculative 
loss. So, when the order is booked, he 
goes into the market and buys his 
principal materials for manufacturing 
it. These he ships into his plant, 
turns them over to the custody of the 
field warehouse, borrows on the receipts 
as he may need to for convenient 
financing, holds the surplus receipts 
as an emergency cash reserve. The 
result is that he is assured his pre- 
determined manufacturing profit, and 
is freed from any losses or gains from 
raw material market fluctuations. 


BANKS which have had a consider- 

able experience with this type of 
financing are in many territories going 
after the business in aggressive fashion. 
One bank in particular has an able 
officer in charge of commodity loans, 
with instructions to get just as much 
good business as he can. He has 
steadily turned in a volume of new 
loans which have pleased everybody. 
Not only have these loans come from 
new customers, but also he has stirred 
up a substantial total from among 
established customers who were not 
borrowing at all or else were borrow- 
ing in small volume. 

City banks have as a class been 
more aggressive after warehouse receipt 
loans than have smaller institutions, 
chiefly because those awake to the 
opportunities have been able to assign 
to this work men who by specialization 
have become adept at finding the 
chance for a good commodity loan. 








The essence of field warehousing is that the warehouse function is removed 
from a fixed location and set up where it is needed 


Not that the business is particularly 
adapted to big-bank facilities. There 
are, in fact, many small-town banks, 
especially in communities where can- 
ning is the major industry, using a far 
larger proportion of their total re- 
sources in warehouse receipt loans 
than does any New York or San 
Francisco or Philadelphia or Chicago 
institution. 

Typical of the way in which alert 
bankers go after this business is the 
procedure of one city banker who heads 
up the commodity loan division. He 
has everyone in his division, plus 
whatever other officers he has been 
able to get interested, looking for those 
customers and non-customers who 
measure up in character, responsibility, 
and so on, but who are borrowing 
either small amounts in relation to the 
size of their business, or else who are 
borrowing nothing. Many a state- 
ment of this sort discloses, on analysis, 
that the customer is doing a larger 
volume of business than for a while 
back, but still continues to borrow the 
same amount or nothing from the 
bank. Further checking reveals, more 
often than not, that the customer has 
been obtaining his increased credit 
from other sources, for his inventory 
has necessarily gone up. He may be 
factoring or pledging accounts re- 
ceivable to finance companies. Or, 
more usually, he is relying upon trade 
creditors as shown in the large increase 
in payables. 

With this information, it becomes a 
straight problem of selling the bank’s 
money in competition with these other 
methods of obtaining credit. The use 
of field warehousing affords a means 
to extend this additional credit on a 
better secured basis with less risk to 
the bank than on open line, and on 
better terms to the customer. 


HE fact is, of course, that the bank 

is the proper place for a business to 
borrow its money. Relying on trade 
creditors may seem to cost nothing, 
but usually it can be shown as very 
expensive. Cash discounts are fre- 
quently lost in this way. Even more 
expensive, the freedom of the business 
to purchase where it can buy to best 
advantage is seriously interfered with, 
a responsibility is built up to con- 
tinue buying from the credit-giving 
supplier, and the credit at times may 
assume proportions dangerous to the 
well-being of the business. Borrowing 
at the bank is in the long run less 
costly. 

An outstanding instance is of a 
company which had a bank loan of 
$25,000. The banker went to this 
customer, convinced him of the wis- 
dom of borrowing through field ware- 
housing. Now the bank: has its loan 
increased to $335,000. The reason is 
that the customer was (See page 28) 




















A Fidelity Bank Broadcast. 


e R. WILSON will be down in 
in a few moments.”’’ 


We thought the young lady 
was going to ask if we had an appoint- 
ment but instead she said, ‘‘We’ve 
) been wondering if he will think it is 
) silly for us to buy these roses.” 

. “TI don’t see why he should,” said 
another young lady who came up with 
a sheaf of morning mail. ‘Today is 
the beginning of his twenty-fifth year 
with the bank.” Then she added, 
, “We've been trying to get Mr. Pearson 
to put en the presentation speech 
} when Mr. Wilson arrives.” 

; ‘““Why choose me?” asked the direc- 
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tor-cashier. ‘“Let’s wait and_ the 
thing will work out naturally.” 

We turned to meet President Wilson. 

‘These flowers are quite a surprise!”’ 
he began. 

For only a brief moment there was 
a pause. Then Mr. Pearson said, 
“You see, Mr. Wilson, it’s—that is, 
this marks the twenty-fifth year you’ve 
been with the bank and we thought 
we had a right to celebrate.” 

“It is difficult to tell all of you how 
I appreciate your thoughtfulness,” 
there was a note of full understanding 
in the words. ‘“‘Without the loyalty 


of our Fidelity Family we could not 
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Left to right: Director Ben Gorman, known on the radio as Uncle Ben, Agnes Ruginski, Ted Gaffney, Director and Cashier 
A. T. Pearson, Dorothy Kunsweiler, Jerry Whistler, Director and Vice-president R. S. Parker, and President Frank W. Wilson 


Photos by Don Ballew 


Wherein the bank’s directors, officers, and employees 
turn themselves into a radio troupe to dramatize bank- 


ing and tell the public what actually happens in a bank 


Banking Broavcasts... 


An interview with 


FRANK W. WILSON 


President, The Fidelity State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas 


by 
HOWARD HAINES 


have done as much as we have.” 

After we had made it known that 
we were particularly interested in the 
Fidelity’s new plan of broadcasting, 
Mr. Wilson suggested we visit WLBF’s 
Station at seven that evening. 

There we found, after the opening 
announcement, that they were all 
saying the same things they had said 
in the bank that morning. ‘Would 
he think the flowers silly?” “Of 
course not. It was the beginning of 
his twenty-fifth year.” 

It was all there. I went outside 
the studio and listened to the outside 
set. Real stuff. You felt it was cut 
from actual routine in the bank. No 
make-believe. It went on (See page 22) 


SJ Sf] 





Fidelity Ensemble. Top row, left to right: Direc- 
tors Blake A. Williamson, K. A. McVey, Robert H. 
Reeves, R. S. Parker, A. T. Pearson, Chairman 
Charles Hassig, and Director of Programs Ray- 
mond Youmans. Lowerrow: President Frank W. 
Wilson, Director R. Gaskill, Dorothy Kunsweiler, 
Agnes Ruginski, and Ruth Sullivan, script writer 
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Director Clutchoill 


SOLVES A 
VAULT LHEFT 


A mysterious hand suddenly reached into 
the safe deposit vault of The Ferndale 
National . . . and silently departed with 
$40,000 from the box of Iry Sparhawk 


by FRED COPELAND 


Cashier, The Randolph National Bank, Randolph, Vermont 


Illustrations by Harold Flucke 


N the 25th of May a mysterious 
hand reached into the most 


secret corner of the Ferndale 
National Bank and lifted out $40,000. 
No eye saw that hand and it looked 
as though no Ferndale Village eye 
would ever see the $40,000 again. 

It was not, curiously enough, until 
the middle of June that the discovery 
that $40,000 had passed completely 
out of the vault and the bank was 
made. On the 15th day Iry Sparhawk, 
recovering from a long run of sickness, 
tottered into the bank, signed the 
record of safe deposit visits, entered 
the vault and proceeded to take out 
his box. 

Shortly afterward there rose out of 
the silence which overhung the Fern- 
dale National that day a _ sudden, 
penetrating cry of alarm. 

“‘Hey! Here! ! Come here! ! ! What’s 
this .. . what’s this?” 

In the front office Director Clutch- 
bill and Cashier John Atwood who had 
been blandly dreaming in their chairs 
stood up as though suddenly inflated. 

Swaying in the dark vault entrance 
like a withered cornstalk was Iry 
Sparhawk. He labored for breath. 
His jaw was sidewise. In one bony 
hand hung upside down his black tin 
safe deposit box . . . empty. 
aa ' “What ails yuh, Iry?”’ gasped Direc- 
The $40,000 contents of the deposit tor Clutchbill. “Yuh working up a 

box had disappeared fit... or what?” 











“Fit... fit? I’m sinkin!” 

“Iry!’ Mr. Clutchbill lurched for- 
ward. “Let me get Dr....” 

“IT don’t want a doctor,”’ howled Iry. 
“IT want my $40,000... it’s gone!” 

“Heh?” said Mr. Clutchbill, stop- 
ping and staring at the empty box in 
Iry’s hand. 

Cashier John Atwood crept up back 
of Mr. Clutchbill and lifted two wild 
eyes over the old director’s shoulder. 
‘““Ain’t you somehow got hold of the 
wrong box?’ he uttered in a voice flat 
with amazement. 

“No, I ain’t!’ snapped Iry, un- 
clamping his jaw. 

Mr. Clutchbill and John began 
walking forward with fixed eyes. 

“‘When was you last here?’ called 
out John still on the march. 

“December, t’was . . . took sick in 
January and ain’t been out since till 
now.” 

“Willie,” shouted Mr. Clutchbill 
without looking back at Willie Dexter, 
the teller, “hunt through the records 
of safe deposit visits.” 

Willie slid silently off his stool like 
an otter and slipped along the counter 
to the gray-whiskered book. 

Some moments later while Mr. 
Clutchbill, John and Iry were peering 
into the dark hole from which Iry 
had withdrawn his box, Willie piped up 
in a shaky voice. 

“Why! ... why, you was here on 
the 25th of May, Mr. Sparhawk.”’ 

“Confound it, I know better,” 
squalled Iry, staggering to the entrance 
of the vault and glaring at Willie. 
“Don’t I know I’ve been sick? ! 
ain’t been to the village till now.” 

“Oh, I see ‘what it is—you sent 
someone . . . they signed for you.” 

“TI ain’t sent anyone,” snapped Iry. 

“Well, it’s down here in black and 
white,”’ persisted Willie. 

“If Iry deputized anyone it must 
be on record,” stated Mr. Clutchbill, 
sitting down on a box of household 
silver belonging to Nora Gosselin who 
was still intrenched in Florida. 


N less than two minutes John had 

out a letter authorizing the bearer, 
Ernest D. Ketchum, to enter the box 
of Iry Sparhawk. 

The instant it was thrust into focus 
under Iry’s nose he let out a gasp, 
and went into a fit of choking. 

“It’s a forgery!’ he cried at last. 

“Hey?” Mr. Clutchbill grabbed the 
letter and clawed his spectacles down 
from their temporary perch over his 
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“It’s a forgery,’’ cried Iry Spar- 
hawk when Cashier John Atwood 
produced a letter giving the bearer 
authority to enter the deposit box 


eyebrows. “Who is this Ernest D. 
Ketchum?” he demanded. 

‘“‘He’s my nephew... He...” 

‘Yuh mean to say your own nephew 
has come in here and cleaned you out 
on a forged order?” 

‘Looks like that’s just what’s hap- 
pened, Aaron Clutchbill, and you can 
begin to count out $40,000. I have 
the list of my stuff right to home to 
prove the amount.” 

“Confound it! where’s this amazing 
nephew of yours now?” 

‘‘How do I know? I’m sick of him, 
myself.” 

“But where does he live and what 
does he look like?’ 

Iry staggered out of the vault and 
slumped down in a chair conveniently 
placed beside the vault door to bolster 
up those who were suddenly taken sick 
after looking at the securities in their 
boxes. 

“His home town,” stated Iry, “‘is 
Crowberg, Mass. He looks like— 
hm-m, he would sit and look at me in 
bed, and hold his hands in his lap. 
He’d have his hat on. It was too 
small. A cowlick stuck out back from 
under his hat. What I hated most 
was, he was forever eating hard-boiled 
eggs and cider together in front of me 
where I could smell ’em ... and I 
wa’n’t hungry.” 

“He was, eh, waiting for something, 
you think?” asked Mr. Clutchbill 
softly. 

“He acted funny every time I came 
out of a coughing fit.” 

“Mm-m, ’pears like 
patient about something, 
Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Impatient? I told him if he didn’t 
quit pestering me to give him some 
money I’d cut him off my will.” 

“Hadn’t I better telephone,” broke 
in John, ‘‘and have the detective 
agency we belong to start a search?” 

“Sh-h,” said Director Clutchbill, 
“don’t breathe a word about this yet. 
Something Iry has said makes me 
think there’s just one slim chance I 
can catch this fellow single-handed.” 
And then to Iry: ‘I want to see yuh 
private in the directors’ room, Iry.” 

Iry got up and wearily followed Mr. 
Clutchbill’s swaying coat tails into 
the gloom of the back room. 

A half hour later Iry issued abruptly 
from the directors’ room door and 
staggered earnestly toward the bank 
entrance. A_ little afterward Mr. 
Clutchbill hove in sight carrying a 
sheet of paper on which he had set 
down certain data. 


he was im- 
*” suggested 


exclaimed John 


“My goodness!” 
when the old director entered the 
front office, “if we have to hand over 
$40,000 we’re sunk.”’ 


ME: Clutchbill sat down and for a 

second drummed nervously on the 
chair arm. ‘“‘Caution Willie and the 
women clerks not to breathe a word 
of this,” he mumbled into John’s 
ear. ‘““There’s a million chances to 
one against us ever recovering, but 
there is one chance.” 

“Really!” John got up and jerked 
his chair forward an inch. 

“Hrrm, let me have a piece of 
paper and an envelope,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill sternly. 

John reached a disappointed hand 
into a drawer and brought out the 
stationery. 

Shortly afterward the steady scratch- 
ing of Mr. Clutchbill’s pen traveled 








through the breathless silence of the 
old banking rooms. At times the old 
director scowled and scratched his 
goatee with the pen stock. He would 
then smile blandly at something in the 
future unknown to any one but him- 
self. When the pen finally stopped 
grating he leaned back, reseated his 
spectacles and read over his letter 
which said: 
Ferndale, Vt. 
June 15, 1936 
Mr. Ernest D. Ketchum, 
Crowberg, Mass. 
Dear Sir: 

There has fallen on me the sad duty of 
breaking the news to you of the disappear- 
ance of your uncle. It is generally accepted 
he wandered off in the woods. The body 
has not as yet been found. 

Your uncle’s will, filed in the office of 
lawyer Andrew A. Hawkbill, names me as 
executor. Inasmuch as you are the only 
heir to the farm, a large account here in 
the bank and various securities, I hesitate 
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entering your late uncle’s safe deposit box 
without first asking you to be present. 
The box will have to be forced open as the 
key was carried by your uncle. 

Can you come up on the only through 
train which stops here at 7 P.M., arriving 
on Sunday next? I will meet you at the 
depot and provide conveyance to your late 
uncle’s farm as I presume you will prefer 
to stay there the night. 

Faithfully yours, 
Aaron Clutchbill 


In four days Mr. Clutchbill realized 
he had let himself into a most danger- 
ous situation. Encouraged by the 
bait of a large bank account belonging 
to his uncle, an answer came from the 
nephew, stating briefly that he would 
arrive on the 7 P.M. train the coming 
Sunday. Mr. Clutchbill suddenly 
became aware of the fact that if the 
moody nephew got suspicious it might 
lead to gunfire or the carving knife. 


MMEDIATELY upon receiving the 
letter from Ernest D. Ketchum, Mr. 
Clutchbill telephoned Iry who had, 
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according to plan, taken himself out 
of harm’s way to the home of Antoine 
Bissonnette on Lake Champlain where 
it was hoped the fine fishing would 
take his mind partly off his recent 
sorrow. When Mr. Clutchbill got Iry 
on the wire at the Bissonnette cottage 
he had said simply: 

“You, Iry?’’ 

*“Me, Aaron.” 

“Zero hour . 
farmhouse.” 

“Keep the green light dim.” 

By these signs Mr. Clutchbill knew 
Iry was in proper order. And as he 
hung up the telephone he considered 
they might now get off with only one 
murder. 

On the following Sunday evening 
Mr. Clutchbill was leaning against the 
weather-chipped brick of the Ferndale 
depot when the Boston-Montreal flyer 
let loose a wail as she hammered 
through the sand cut south of the 
village. When it squealed to a stop 
he twisted his head this way and that 


. . 8 Sunday night — 


along the three coaches. At length a 
hat and cowlick protruded cautiously 
at the front of the first coach. En- 
couraged at seeing no _ constables 
edging stealthily about, the head, fol- 
lowed by a body and small yellow 
valise, stepped lightly down on the 
platform. 

Director Clutchbill strode politely 
forward and spoke in a comforting 
voice to the arrival who wore a flat- 
brimmed black felt hat high on his 
mournful head. 

“Are you Mr. Ernest D. Ketchum?” 

The individual admitted the fact. 

*“My name is Aaron Clutchbill, life- 
long friend of your uncle. I’ve got 
Oliver Bero to drive us up to the farm 
in his car which I trust you will find 
quite comfortable. Shall I take your 
bag?” 

Ernest D. Ketchum changed his 
little valise to the side farthest away 
from Mr. Clutchbill and shook his 
head. Reluctantly he followed Mr. 
Clutchbill’s swaying legs to the car. 


(See page 30) 








See America by Air—In keeping with the steady advance 


WHAT'S Wew IN BOOKLETS? 


They’re listed below, carefully selected by the editors, as being of the most 
value to bank officers in keeping posted. 
kown institutions, and offered without 


They are all published by nationally- 
charge on request on your letterhead. 








of commercial flying, a travel service now features eight air- 
plane tours of the United States and Mexico. These tours, 
running from eight to twenty days, are fully described in an 
attractive 16-page booklet. 

Outstanding Filing Developments—This well-edited, 
illustrated, 28-page booklet carries the reader through the 
improvements and refinements of recent years in the filing 
operation. It presents numerous points and plans for bring- 
ing greater efficiency to the bank’s filing system. 

Wings of Business— This booklet was issued particularly 
for those business houses and banks that are interested in 
the use of pneumatic tubes for speeding the transfer of forms 
or records from one office or department to another. It is 
a 32-page, illustrated booklet with special sections for banks, 
insurance companies, brokerage offices, and business houses. 

How to Build a Trust Department Mailing List— 
Here is a booklet that details the steps to be taken by the 
bank or trust company in compiling a list of proper prospects 
for trust service. The booklet also describes an effective 


method for obtaining inquiries and appointments from 
prospects. 


Booklets Still Available 


A Guide to Better Paper Buying—This new booklet 
deals with three different kinds of writing paper: bond, 
ledger paper, and onion skin. It records the characteristics 
of each, and gives the uses and qualities to look for in an 
interesting, illustrated 24-page booklet. 

Mutual Fire Insurance—This informative booklet is 
best described by listing some of its chapter headings. They 
are: Some Fundamentals of Insurance Practice. The History 
of Mutual Fire Insurance. Contingent Liability. Collateral 
Insurance on Mortgaged Preperty. Advantages Enjoyed by 
Mutual Fire Policyholders. Issued by the Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. Thirty-two pages. 


Address, The Editor, The 
SECOND BOULEVARD AND BURROUGHS AVENUE 
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Life Insurance as Collateral—Here is an authentic 
discussion of the legal problems involved in the assignment 
of life insurance policies to banks and other creditors as 
security, with suggestions as to the proper methods of effect- 
ing such transfer. It was prepared by counsel of a prominent 
life insurance company. Thirty-two pages. 


The Index—This is a monthly publication issued by The 
New York Trust Company for business and financial leaders. 
Subjects of timely and fundamental importance only are 
covered as articles. The June issue, as an example, contains 
three articles: Philadelphia, Its Wide Diversity of Manu- 
factures. Savings and Investment, Their Status Under Cur- 
rent Conditions. Paper, An Industry Facing New Problems 
of Supply and Demand. 


Investment Service Releases 


Investment Bonds—A current analysis and forecast of 
the bond market by an impartial financial service. This 
includes some 150 bonds divided into two groups; investment 
bonds, and business men’s investment bonds. It also includes 
a statistical summary and recommendations. Eight pages. 


Where Are You Looking for Larger Bank Earn- 
ings?—An interesting account of the bond supervisory 
service for banks extended by one of the largest investment 
and statistical organizations. Sixteen pages. 


Should Business Men Buy Stocks?—This is the twenty- 
first edition of a booklet prepared by a well-known statistical 
organization. Through previous editions, it has been read 
by thousands. It stresses especially the holding of stocks for 
the long swings of the economic cycle. Twenty pages and cover. 


What Stocks Do Experts Favor?—This is a special 
summary of the recent recommendations of leading financial 
authorities. It includes stocks considered to have good 
possibilities over the balance of the year, with buying ranges 
on each issue and the number of times each stock has been 
recommended in the past month. 
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OURT DECISIONS . .. 


The effect of the oral side-agreement .. . When receipt is denied of 
the notice of protest... Standing of the financial statement as the 
basis of credit... The garnisheed account... Assignment of insurance 


Oral Agreements 


If a bank’s officers orally assure a 
person making a written contract with 
the bank, that he will not be held liable 
on it in any event, is the bank bound 
by the oral promise? 

A Pennsylvania bank obtained a 
written guaranty of the payment of 
the principal and interest of a mort- 
gage, which the bank extended in 
consideration of the guaranty. Upon 
a default on the mortgage and the sale 
of the mortgaged property at fore- 
closure for a nominal sum, the bank 
sued the guarantor. The defense was 
made that the bank’s real estate 
officers had induced the guarantor to 
sign the guaranty by representing to 
him, orally, that he would not be held 
personally liable on it. 

As the “real estate officers’? who 
made the alleged oral promise were 
not identified and their authority to 
bind the bank by such a promise was 
not shown, the attempted defense 
could not prevail. Discussing the 
effect of such an oral agreement, if 
proved, on the written contract of 
guaranty, the court said: 

“There is no allegation that the 
execution of the agreement (of guar- 
anty) was procured by any fraud 
practiced upon the defendant, or as a 
result of any accident or mistake on 
his part. It is firmly settled that where 





by 
CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


parties, without any fraud or mistake, 
have deliberately put their engage- 
ments in writing, the law declares the 
writing to be the only evidence of their 
agreement.” (Germantown Trust Com- 
pany vs. Emhardt, 184 Atlantic Re- 
porter, 457.) 


Notice of Protest 


An endorser was sued in New York 
on a dishonored note made and payable 
in Canada. A notary’s certificate was 
produced showing the protest and the 
mailing of the notice of protest to the 
endorser, in accordance with the 
Canadian law. 

The defense made by the endorser 
was that he had never received notice 
of dishonor and protest. The Ca- 
nadian statute, however, reads: 

‘‘Where a notice of dishonor is duly 
addressed and posted, the sender is 
deemed to have given due notice of 
dishonor notwithstanding any mis- 
carriage by the postoffice.” 

Applying the Canadian law, the 
New York court decided against the 


endorser. The court pointed out that 
in some of our states an endorser can- 
not be heard to say that he did not 
receive notice when the notary’s certifi- 
cate shows that notice was mailed; 
while in other states an endorser’s 
denial of receipt of notice of dishonor 
is sufficient to raise an issue for decision 
by a jury. The New York court 
favored the rule forbidding an endorser 
to contradict the notary’s certificate 
by denying receipt of notice of dis- 
honor and quoted with approval the 
following excerpt from a Minnesota 
case: 

“If mere evidence of non-receipt of 
the notice of dishonor would justify a 
jury in finding the fact against the 
prima facie case made by the notary’s 
certificate, then it would be in the 
power of the jury to cast all the risks 
arising from delinquencies or accidents 
in the postoffice department upon the 
holder of the paper.”” This is the first 
time this question has been passed on 
by the New York Court of Appeals, 
and the case will doubtless become the 
recognized precedent on this point in 
the State of New York. (Trusts & 
Guarantee Co. vs. Barnhardt, 1 North- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 459.) 


Financial Statement 


A bank rescinded a loan already 
made by charging the (See page 27) 
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Small Business Loans 


(From page 7) this bank has its own pro- 
cedure. It is simple and effective. 

The applicant is directed to the 
mortgage loan department, an office at 
the head of the stairs adjoining the 
officers’ platform. Here Mr. Krumroy 
or Mr. Heller or Mr. Caskey receive 
him cordially and talk to him across 
the desk. One of them fills out a pre- 
liminary application on the bank’s own 
form. The applicant fills out a credit 
statement, also on the bank’s own 
form. 

If the bank feels the applicant has 
other assets of value, it obtains a regular 
credit report on him. If he seems to be 
a border-line case the bank will check 
with the holder of his mortgage and 
some of his current creditors. Often 
the bank checks with his employer, to 
verify his length of employment and 
the likelihood of his remaining on the 
pay roll for several years ahead. 

If the applicant is obviously good 
and the amount fairly small, sometimes 
this investigation can be minimized. 
Often, too, a short talk will disclose the 
fact that the applicant has come to 
the wrong place for his money. 


BU: thanks to the educational work 

of the press and the persistent word- 
-of-mouth advertising of families who 
have actually obtained money through 
a Title I loan, a good many attractive 
borrowers still present themselves. 
They are given speedy service. The 
bank can examine and approve an 
application in a few days—or a few 


hours, if need be. As you recall, 
Title I loans only call for bank 
approval: if the bank accepts them 
and merely reports to Washington, 
D. C., the government accepts the 
risk under the insurance provided by 
the National Housing Act. This has 
always been one of the most attractive 
features of Title I to bankers: namely, 
that they were permitted to make 
their own decisions as to whether a 
loan was acceptable to them or not. 

As readers of The Burroughs Clearing 
House well recall, Title I of the 
National Housing Act, which provided 
for modernization, was regarded pri- 
marily as a stop-gap: as something 
to prime the pump and get the wheels 
of the building industry moving until 
Title II could be hatched and devel- 
oped. Title I was designedly short- 
lived. It expired on April 1, 1936, but 
because banks and builders and the 
public asked for an extension, Title I 
was given one year of new life by an 
Act of Congress. Title I loans may 
now be written until April 1, 1937. 

Utilizing its experience, the Federal 
Housing Administration inserted one 
or two important changes in the ex- 
tension of the Act. 

One change excluded chattel prop- 
erty from the financing feature of this 
Act, except where the chattel loan 
will exceed $2,000. 

The second change reduced the 
amount to be set aside for insurance 
from 20 per cent, which seemed un- 
necessarily generous, to 10 per cent. 


A cruel corollary of this change was 
that loans written after April 1 of 
this year had to build up their own 
insurance fund, instead of leaning on 
the insurance already developed. That 
last clause provided food for thought. 

“We are making loans, and proba- 
bly will continue to do so up till 
closing time of March 31, 1937, to 
applicants we think well of,” says Mr. 
Belcher. “I may as well say, however, 
that we are being a little more careful! 
than we were when Title I was new. 
That insurance requirement tightened 
us up quite a bit. We are pretty 
strict as to credit. 

“Those who want to take advantage 
of something the Government has to 
offer should always get in early,” says 
Mr. Belcher. “If you wait too long, 
the conditions may not be so easy. 
Also, if you wait, you'll find that a lot 
of experience has been generated on 
what NOT todo. The lending agency 
may not be as cordial and receptive 
later on as it is at first, when each 
application is a welcome novelty. 

**As a bank we find it an advantage 
to explore each new idea promptly 
and thoroughly,”’ finishes Paul Belcher. 
“If we find it sound, we pick it up 
instantly and get the advantage of 
being a pioneer. In that way we 
develop good will and also create a 
market. 

“Our success with FHA proves to 
us that it pays to climb aboard a new 
idea early, provided the idea is a good 


> 


one. 


Banking Broadcasts 


(From page 17) into Mr. Wilson’s ap- 
preciation for the flowers and then, 
to vary the action, the scene switched 
to Mr. Pearson’s desk and we 
listened to the closing of a loan 
with a new customer. This was cus- 
tomer relations de luxe! The bank 
was flung wide open and the many 
minute details that transpire within 
its walls became known the first time 
to listening thousands. The broad- 
cast took several turns. It was not 
draggy. <A fast overture moved us 
into another scene of the man and 
wife who are worried about their 
many bills. The husband has learned 
about the bank’s broad loan service. 
How it will consolidate the accounts 
and aid in assisting them out of debt 
and into successful saving. And how 
it makes loans for many purposes. 
We thought of the customary radio 
program in which musical or other 
numbers are interspersed with an- 
nouncements of the bank’s various 


services. Then we looked through the 
glass at these folks dramatizing bank 
life as it actually took place. These 
folks were not telling what their bank 
could or would do. They were just 
doing them. It was convincing, effec- 
tive. It grasped and held our atten- 
tion completely. 


ATER that evening we said: ‘‘Mr. 

Wilson, we are enthused about this 
new idea of educating our public in 
banking! How did you develop the 
theory?” 

“It’s a long story,” he chuckled. 
“Several years ago we became con- 
vinced that bank statements should 
be more carefully explained. We 
plugged away at the idea and seemed 
to be getting nowhere. Then one day 
we tried a statement in which each 
item was explained. It seemed to be 
more readily understood by many cus- 
tomers and from that time on I 
always kept in mind that if folks knew 


the real facts about a bank, they felt 
much better about it.” 

The bank’s statement gives an idea 
of how the bank has recently employed 
this theory to illustrate to customers 
how it is at all times carrying out a 
carefully planned and premeditated 
investment policy. An _ additional 
column of figures shows the “ideal” 
which is sought, and serves to em- 
phasize this constant and continual 
care in sound management, as well as to 
convince readers that the institution en- 
joys a strong cash and liquid condition. 

“This theory,” says Mr. Wilson, 
““was the germ that some months ago 
started us out to develop real bank 
life radio programs. We had tried 
spot announcements. We talked to 
radio officials about the possibility of 
letting our actual officers and em- 
ployees put on short sketches depicting 
the work in the bank. They shook 
their heads. ‘Couldn’t make it inter- 


esting,’ they said. We still thought it 
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could be done and one night we just 
arranged for fifteen minutes and took 
our family for its first trip on the air. 
We were pretty shaky that first night 
and we had a hard time with our lines 
but it must have interested a fair per- 
centage of listeners, for we received 
many encouraging messages, as well 
as an increase in applications for loans, 
which we had mentioned in our 
program.” 


Kh each program the bank covers a 
different phase of its service and after 








a very few times on the air, tellers and | 


officials noted a marked change on 
the part of customers. An elderly 
lady, who had been in the lobby many 
times, entered and asked if she might 
have the pleasure of meeting certain 
employees as she had listened to them 
regularly on the air and felt as if she 
had grown to know them more inti- 
mately through the few broadcasts 
than in the many years she had been 
‘just an ordinary customer.” Another 
“never missed the program because 
it was highly instructive” and she was 
telling her friends about it. While 
another writes: “I have just heard 
the Fidelity Radio program and with 
this informal letter I send congratula- 
tions. The idea is good. It was a 
friendly little skit you gave as well as 
an instructive one .. . It seemed odd 
to be sitting in my home hearing you 
and Mr. Pearson and the rest con- 
versing and I liked the novelty of it.” 

With such people as this lies the 
long road to future improvement of 
banking service through a_ better 
understanding on the public’s part of 
what a bank has to sell. They must 
know not only that the bank seeks to 
be of greater usefulness to greater 
numbers, but there must be developed 
in their minds a knowledge of the 
individuals who plan the bank’s course 
and put the policies of service into 
operation. The Fidelity Family speaks 
for itself, even to its board of directors. 

“We thought it was going to be 
pretty hard to get all the members of 
our board to speak up when they 
learned we were going to actually 
broadcast the entire board meeting,” 
says Mr. Pearson. “But they all 
showed up and what a meeting it was!” 

There was the preliminary joshing 
among the board members as they 
straggled in. Now and then we hear a 
remark from Agnes and Dorothy who 
are speeding up the last-minute state- 
ment to be passed to each board 
member. Mr. Wilson is asking if all 
the board members are going to be 
present and in the conversation we 
learn the directors are Robert Gaskill, 
General Yardmaster, Union Pacific 
Railroad; Uncle Ben Gorman, B. 
Gorman Furniture Company; Chas. 
Hassig, Chairman of Board, A. I. D. 
Druggist; K. A. McVey. Plant Super- 
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intendent, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company; R. S. Parker, Druggist; 
A. T. Pearson, Cashier; Robert H. 
Reeves, General Yardmaster, Rock 
Island Railroad; and Blake A. William- 
son, Attorney. “Mr. Williamson is 
not aware that the meeting is being 
boradcast, as he was so busy when 
Agnes called him,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“that she didn’t get a chance to tell 
him.” Mr. Gaskill suggest it will be a 
great joke to surpise him about the 
broadcast by telling him after it is 
over. Finally the young attorney 
arrives and the roll call registers 100 
per cent. 


Mr. HassiG: “It is very helpful in the 
management of this bank to keep in close 
touch with the local and national business 
conditions. Since our board of directors 
is comprised of men from various lines of 
business, it is advantageous to have at 
least one meeting a month at which time 
we can view the business outlook as seen 
from our own businesses. For my part, I 
have noticed a steady increase in sales 
during the past several months and a 
comparative change for the better in the 
attitude of the people. What have the 
rest of you to say about business condi- 
tions?” 

Mr. ParKER: “My reaction is about 
the same as yours, Hassig. And I feel 
that when the drug business is stimulated 
to the extent it has been, that there must 
have been a general increase in conditions.” 

Mr. McVey: “Our plant has enjoyed a 
favorable increase too. This seems to be 
a good will meeting.” 


Mr. Hassic: “How about you rail- 
road men?... How is it with the roads?” 

Mr. GASKILL: “Well, of course, Reeves 
will probably have a better story than I, 
but seriously, we are all encouraged with 
recent activities in the railroad industry 
and we expect a nice summer business 
beginning right away. We will handle 
10,000 cars of wheat alone.”’ 

Mr. REEvEs: “That’s about right Bob. 
We’re anticipating a better freight and 
vacation business than we've had for 
several years.” 

Mr. HassiG: “These are encouraging 
reports, all right. Now we are ready to 
proceed with the meeting. Mr. Wilson, 
do you or Mr. Pearson have anything to 
say at this time?” 

Mr. Witson: “Yes, I have. I always 
look forward to these evening monthly 
meetings of the board of directors of this 
bank because it is very helpful to the 
managing officers to have representative 
successful business men go over the oper- 
ations of the bank and discuss general 
policies. In doing this, you men are dis- 
charging your responsibilities as the real 
guiding force of this institution. As you 
are constantly reminded at these meetings, 
the manner in which you directors assume 
and discharge your responsibilities as 
directors is very largely responsible for the 
high confidence which the people have in 
this bank. Your job, of course, is to see 
that the bank is so operated and managed 
that it will always be an absolutely safe 
place for the — to put their money and 
then to see that it really serves the needs 
yt community. Don’t you think so, 

Mr. Pearson: “Yes, the bank exami- 
ners at their last semi-annual visit a couple 
of months ago were very highly pleased 
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with the manner in which you gentlemen 
attend these monthly meetings to consider 
the operations and affairs of your bank.” 

Mr. Witson: “We realize that a 
director cannot be expected to be able to 
mold the policies of his bank unless he has 
informative reports of operations at least 
monthly so that he can know and under- 
stand thoroughly the course that the bank 
is taking in its onward progress. In order 
to give you this vital information, these 
reports are prepared and presented in 
detail to you at each monthly meeting.” 

Mr. Pearson: “The form of reports is 
worked out with one view in mind, that is, 
Lo give you an opportunity to see the very 
inside operations of your bank. Then, if 
you see or sense any mistaken policies that 
were wrong on the part of the management 
you can and pond + bring it up for dis- 
cussion at these meetings.” 

Mr. Witson: “Or conversely, if you 
see or know of something that we should 
be doing but are not, you should, in like 
manner, bring that up for discussion. In 
order to continue to grow and succeed, this 
bank and every other institution must 
serve intelligently all people who need and 
can profit by the services of a bank . 
All right, Dorothy, . . will you pass out 
the reports . 

Dororuy: 
rattling. ) 

Mr. Witson: “You are familiar with 
these reports, but I’d like to go into them 
with you. Let’s consider this first report 

“The Statement of Condition.’ This 
shows the assets and liabilities of the bank 
as at the close of business today, compared 
with a month ago.” 

Mr. PARKE R: “It appears to be evident 
that we’ve made ,progress since our meeting 
last month . 

Mr. HassiG: “That’s the way it looks 
-every month, isn’t it?” 

Mr. PEARSON: “Let’s hope we can 
continue to say that . 

Mr. WILson: “It certainly i is encourag- 
ing . . . Now, our next report shows our 
program for investing the depositors’ 
money on a plan that provides for four 
times as much liquidity as required by law 
and still provides sufficient funds to loan 
to reliable people of this community.” 

Mr. Reeves: “Just how do you always 
determine this, Frank?” 

Mr. Witson: “Why, we have this 
program carefully worked out on a per- 
centage basis so that no matter how large 
or small our deposits become, we will 
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always be in line with the program.” 

rR. McVey: “That sure lien it easy 
for a as a director to see how we stand 
at all times, and we can be assured that 
we will always keep in a safe condition 
this way. 

Mr. Witson: “That’s right . 

Mr. Biake: “Another thing. ‘We must 
remember that our depositors are insured 
against loss up to $5,000.00 because of our 
membership in the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation at Washington, D. C.” 

Mr. Witson: “Yes, that is an added 
protection, which makes the deposits 
doubly safe in “The Fidelity.’ 

Mr. Parker: “And then, we’re under 
the United States Government examina- 
tion and state supervision, too.” 


Mr. Witson: “That’s correct. We are 
examined three times a year by the 
government and state examiners. We also 


carry burglary and holdup insurance on 
the valuables and money kept here in the 
bank so that in case of a burglary or 
holdup we can get our money back in full.” 


N this manner exact information 

is given to the radio audience concern- 
ing the condition of the institution. 
But much more important, we are 
brought to realize as we listen to these 
voices that we are, some of us for the 
first time, sitting in an actual directors’ 
meeting where the directors are not 
the high-hat variety we have been led 
to believe constitute the directing 
boards of banks. These folks are just 
like “you and me.” The human ele- 
ment is brought to us very closely. 
Humor is interwoven. Just at the 
end of the directors’ meeting the 
attorney’s wife ’phones and he “can’t 
imagine how on earth she knows 
where I am.” Into the receiver he 
says: “Hello! Oh yes, Ruth. Say, 
how in the world did you know I 
was here? You what? You’ve been 
listening to our meeting on the radio! 
What on earth are you talking about? 
This meeting is being broadcast, you 
say? Why, I haven’t heard anything 
about it... Wait a minute.”” Turning 
from the telephone he yells: ‘“What’s 


going on here? Are we on the air, 
fellows?” As the musical curtain 
falls, Mr. Pearson replies, “‘Are we 
on the air?” 

The bank believes the effectiveness 
of its real life programs has been en- 
hanced by offering a wide variety of 
short scenes, introducing bits of humor, 
but offering strictly its own personne! 
and actual situations. One of the 
most important benefits to be derived 
by the bank from its series of broad- 
casts has been a gradual increase in 
loan applications, something that most 
banks now welcome. Since December 
31, 1933, local loans have increased 
from $81,356.46 to $291,420.56 as of 
March 25, 1936. In this same period 
deposits increased from $341,184.94 
to $813,735.84. However, a. still 
greater benefit from its personal radio 
appearances, and one that might not 
be apparent upon first thought, has 
been the improvement in the attitude 
and efficiency of all members of the 
bank staff. ‘“These folks have grown 
to enjoy their radio work,”’ Mr. Wilson 
concludes. “It has drawn us much 
closer together, if that is possible. 
We spend a great deal of time working 
out special plans for our  bank’s 
progress. When some of us are not 
included we actually feel we are miss- 
ing a lot of fun.” 

““We’ve got a feeling, Mr. Wilson,” 
we said, rising, “that this visit has 
done us more good than going to a 
convention.” 

Before he could answer the voice of 


Dorothy rose excitedly, “Quick! Mr. 
Wilson!”’ 
He hurried to the back cage. We 


waited to see who had been hurt. 
When he looked our way he was 
laughing. “She just got another 
scene,” he laughed. “You see we 
have to write these down whenever 
they happen.” 


Bank Leadership in Community Building 


(From page 10) the United States National 
Bank, financial assistance was given 
to both club boys and Smith-Hughes 
students in the projects they were 
carrying out. This branch also gave 
a scholarship for the Oregon State 
College summer school, and is making 
loans and offering various prizes to 
encourage interest in live stock raising 
and farming by young people. 

The Medford branch gave four 
scholarships last year to enable boys 
and girls to attend Oregon State 
College summer school, and the bank 
at all times is in active co-operation 
with the work of the county agent. 

Club work and scholarships are the 
activities sponsored by the branch at 
St. Helens. This bank takes an active 


part in assisting with boys’ and girls’ 
club work, including live stock raising, 
gardening, and domestic science. A 
scholarship each to the boy and girl 
showing the best work during the year 
is among the awards made. 

At Eugene, one of the latest banks 
to become a branch of the United 
States National, the bank personnel is 
busily engaged in promoting plans for 
making loans to 4-H Club members for 
live stock raising. 


THE Albany branch is co-operating 

with the county agent in both boys’ 
and girls’ club work, not the least 
among its activities being the personal 
work of the manager in contacting 
and encouraging young people in 


greater and better farm activities. 

The new branch at LaGrande is 
also promoting activity for future 
work with members of 4-H clubs. 

The Salem branch, formerly the 
United States National Bank of Salem. 
dates its activities in boys’ and girls’ 
club work back to 1919 and its organi- 
zation of the first Pig Club in the State 
of Oregon, when 139 members were 
loaned money with which to buy their 
first pigs. This branch also takes a 


leading part in encouraging and pro- 
moting boys’ 
the state fair. 

McMinnville branch has always 
been active in extending encourage- 
ment and assistance to farm youth, 
and it is true of all that they adapt 


and girls’ exhibits at 
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PERSONAL LOAN 
DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 


Officer of large Industrial Bank is desirous of a 
connection as organizer and manager of Personal 
Loan Department of a commercial bank con- 
templating adding this service. Address, Box 223, 
The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 
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their co-operative service along lines 
most feasible for each particular com- 
munity. 

By assisting in the establishing of 
new enterprises, the development of 
more profitable farming, and _ the 
finding of new markets for the products 
of the farm and garden, the United 
States National Bank and its branches 
feel that they are rendering a vital 


service to their portions of the state. 
And from a purely business standpoint 
the bank feels that the resultant good 
will, the favorable publicity, and the 
education of its future customers, the 
boys and girls of today, are assets 
which are worthy its consideration or 
the consideration of any bank that 
expects to continue to do business in 
its community. 


The Washington Outlook 


The balance sheet of 
institution may be its 


(From page 13) 
a financial 


| most effective advertisement, particu- 





larly in securing and keeping investors 
during periods of financial disturbance, 
but the average balance sheet only 
mystifies the general reader, as it gives 
bare accounting data and serves no 
other purpose than to meet the legal 
requirements, says the board. “At 
best a balance sheet gives simply a 
picture of the condition of an institu- 
tion on a given day. It tells nothing 
as to whether the institution is cur- 
rently prospering or suffering reverses. 
For this reason, information on re- 
ceipts, disbursement, and profits are 
essential to a complete understanding 
of the condition of any financial 
institution.” 

In current issues of the Home Loan 


| Bank Review the board is publishing 


interesting examples of understand- 
able balance sheets issued by building 
and loan associations. Most of these 
follow each item with a concise state- 
ment of its significance, giving specific 
details. Such items as cash and re- 
serve accounts are frequently broken 
down and explained in lay language. 
In one example the percentage each 
item bears to the total is given in addi- 
tion to the figure in dollars. Many of 
them contain additional information 
about distribution of profits and other 
details of the institution’s business. 

The Home Loan Bank System has 
been expanding steadily, and the 
twelve banks now have a total member- 
ship in excess of 3,600 savings and loan 
institutions with combined assets of 
more than $3,250,000,000. Their busi- 
ness has also been expanding with 
increased residential buying, and the 
members have been enlarging their 
borrowings from the twelve banks, 
and the balance of loans to members 
outstanding now exceeds $106,000,000. 
None of the banks has a basic interest 
rate on loans to members of more than 
3% per cent, and many of them have 
lowered their rates to 3 per cent for 
all types of advances. 


The SEC on Summaries 


Freer offerings of securities are 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


anticipated as a result of the action of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in liberalizing the rules regarding 
the circulation of information to in- 
vestors before a new security issue is 
formally placed on the market. 
Through an opinion by its General 
Counsel, John J. Burns, the SEC has 
permitted security houses to prepare 
and distribute summaries of the infor- 
mation carried in the lengthy pros- 
pectus required by law. 

The act requires that every new 
security issue be registered with the 
SEC and that twenty days elapse 
before the registration becomes effec- 
tive and offers to sell are made, and 
that the official prospectus contain 
lengthy and detailed information about 
the issue. Investors and dealers have 
complained that during this interval 
there is no way in which the public 
may be informed of the nature of the 
forthcoming issue and that the official 
prospectus when available may be too 
complicated for many investors to 
understand readily. 

A previous ruling permitted inde- 
pendent statistical agencies to circu- 
late information on forthcoming issues, 
and under the new ruling issuing 
houses themselves may distribute in- 
formative summaries provided they 
are not used to secure sales and do 
not state any opinions as to the value 
of the securities. After the prospectus 
is issued a copy of it must accompany 
the summary when used to solicit 
sales. Banks and all other types of 
investors and dealers are expected to 
profit from the information made avail- 
able by these unofficial summaries. 


To Safeguard Reorganiza- 
tions 


The next session of Congress will 
have before it comprehensive recom- 
mendations from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the regula- 
tion of committees formed for the 
reorganization of firms in bankruptcy 
and the protection of the holders of 
securities in default. These recom- 
mendations undoubtedly will be em- 
bodied in legislation and the subject 
may become quite an issue. 
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Court Decisions 


(From page 21) amount of the loan to 
the borrower’s account. As a result, 
the borrower’s checks were dis- 
honored, and the borrower accord- 
ingly sued the bank for the damage 
arising out of the dishonor of the 
checks. The bank contended its 
rescission of the loan was justified 
because the borrower’s financial state- 
ment submitted to the bank, and the 
borrower’s representations as to his 
affairs, were false and misleading. 
The court’s comments on the legal 
status of a financial statement sub- 
mitted as the basis of a loan are, to say 
the least, enlightening: 

1. There is no implied warranty by 
one seeking credit that there has been 
no detrimental change in his affairs, 
without his knowledge, since the prior 
date of his financial statement; 

2. A loan may be rescinded on the 
ground of falsity of facts shown in the 
financial statement, but the falsity 
must be material; 

3. In a financial statement showing 
net worth of $463,000 a discrepancy of 
$28,000 was not considered sufficient 
to warrant the bank’s rescinding the 
loan; 

4. Unless it is specifically provided 
that a financial statement shall be 
deemed to continue to show borrower’s 
condition until he gives the bank 
notice to the contrary, the statement 
speaks only as of its date; 

5. A borrower’s representation that 
money would be received from his 
customers within a few days is not a 
warranty that customers will pay as 
expected and hence is not a material 
misrepresentation in applying for the 
loan. (Monier vs. Guaranty Trust 
Company, 82 Federal Reporter, Second 
Series, 252.) 


Garnisheed Account 


Not often does a creditor garnishee 
the bank account of A to recover on a 
claim against B, but it happened in 
Arizona quite recently. 

The writ of garnishment required 
that the bank answer “what, if any- 
thing, it is indebted to the said 
defendant Frank Hodge on account 
maintained by him in the name of 
‘Catherine Lukens,’ which account was 
made by said defendant and is checked 
on by him.” The true facts were that 
Catherine was really Catherine Lukens 
Hodge, the young daughter of Hodge, 
and that the funds in her account were 
really his. The bank, however, had 
no knowledge of the relationship 
between the two, financial or other- 
wise, until the controversy got into 
the courts. At the time the writ of 
garnishment was served there was a 
balance of $190.25 in the account. 
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decided whose account it was. Sucha 
course was not only safe and sound 


The bank continued to honor the 
checks of “Catherine Lukens’”’ and the 


account was finally closed. 

Was the bank liable to the garnish- 
ment creditor for the $190.25 in the 
account when the writ was served? 
The court thought so, saying: 

“The writ identified the Catherine 
Lukens account as belonging to de- 
fendant Hodge and conveyed to the 
garnishee bank knowledge of this 
claim. Under such circumstances it 
was the duty of the bank to treat the 
Catherine Lukens account as being in 
custody of the law until the court 


from the bank’s standpoint, but would 
have effected a correct and just end. 
It is well said: ‘If the garnishee 
transfers during the pendency of the 
garnishment proceedings any of the 
property or funds in his hands belong- 
ing to the principal debtor, he does so 
at his peril and is in no wise relieved 
from liability to the creditor by such 
conduct, even though it may have been 
induced by a mistaken idea as to the 
effect of the writ.” Judgment was 
given against the bank for the $190.25. 
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(Valley Bank & Trust Co. vs. Parthum, 
56 Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 
1342.) 


Insurance Assignment 


As security for his note the maker 
gave the payee an assignment of a life 
insurance policy on the maker’s life. 
The note itself contained the following 
clause: ‘““This note is given to be col- 
lected only through proceeds of life 
insurance policy No. 948293 issued by 
the Actuarial Life Insurance Com- 
pany.” The policy thus identified 
was the one which was the subject of 
the assignment. 

Upon the death of the maker the 
proceeds of the policy were claimed 
both by the assignee and the adminis- 
tratrix of the maker’s estate. The 
administratrix attacked the note as 
unenforceable because of the qualifying 
clause above quoted. 

“The clause limiting collection of 
the note to proceeds of the policy 
manifests an intention,” declared the 
court, “to preserve the existing security 
afforded by the uncanceled assignment 
of the policy, and does not, as con- 
tended, render the note void for 
indefiniteness, repugnancy, or as an 
agreement not to collect the note.” 
A verdict in favor of the payee was 
sustained. 

While the question of negotiability 
was not raised before the Georgia 
court which decided the case, the 
clause providing for payment of the 
note out of a particular fund would in 
all probability be held to make the 
note non-negotiable. (Adcock vs. 
Mandeville Mills, 185 Southeastern 
Reporter, 288.) 


Security 


A bank may sometimes have legal 
rights with respect to security about 
which it knows nothing. This curious 
situation was developed to the advan- 
tage of a Michigan bank in a recent 
case. 

A husband and wife executed a 
mortgage to A for the purpose of 
securing the husband’s note given to 
A. Later A endorsed the note to the 
bank and assigned the mortgage itself 
to B. 

A subsequently was adjudged a 
bankrupt and the bank proved its 
claim on the note in the bankruptcy 
proceedings, but no dividend was ever 
paid. Later B started to foreclose the 
mortgage and the bank intervened on 
the ground that it was the true owner 
of the mortgage. 

The court decided that the right to 
a mortgage given to secure a note 
passes by transfer of the note itself 
and that the attempt to assign the 
mortgage separately to B was legally 
ineffective. The bank, therefore, was 
actually and equitably the owner of 
the mortgage. 

The fact that the bank filed its claim 
in the bankruptcy did not bar its 
right to the mortgage because the 
bank was unaware of its right to the 
mortgage when the claim in bank- 
ruptcy was filed. The proving of an 
unsecured claim in bankruptcy, said 
the court, does not waive the creditor’s 
rights to security if the claim was filed 
in ignorance of the right to the 
security. 

The bank was accordingly decreed 
to be the owner of the mortgage. 
(Atwood vs. Schlee, 257 Northwestern 
Reporter, 712.) 


A Better Look at Field Warehousing 


(From page 16) able to prove to his own 
satisfaction that, after figuring in all 
interest and warehouse costs, he would 
earn an additional annual profit of 
$14,000 through availing himself of 
field warehousing as a source of bank 
credit. 

Outstanding development of field 
warehousing in the past two years 
has been that banks have been using 
it to recapture for themselves the 
commercial loans which are rightfully 
theirs —loans running into many mil- 
lions of dollars. Strongly financed 
suppliers of raw materials and mer- 
chandise have been supplying this 
credit, and naturally obtaining com- 
pensation even though often in in- 
visible form. Factors and finance 
companies have also been obtaining 
a large volume of purely commercial 
credit. From the banker’s standpoint, 
the irony of this latter method is that 


his commercial depositor has been 
paying perhaps 7 per cent to 9 per 
cent net for this money to the inter- 
mediary who turns around and bor- 
rows this money from the banks al 
three-eighths of 1 per cent. 


The fact is that there is just about 
as much business being done today as 
was ever done, a few important lines 
of business and industry excepted. 
There are, it would therefore seem, 
as many chances for commercial loans 
as ever there were. What has hap- 
pened, as almost any banker can see 
from thinking over the situation close 
to home, is that a large share of this 
commercial loaning has wandered away 
from the banks and into the hands of 
the creditors mentioned above. And, 
in all fairness, it must be admitted 
that these other sources of credit have 
earned the business for themselves by 
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making an analysis of the customer’s 
potential borrowing power far more 
intelligent than his bank has made, 
and then have gone out and sold him 
the credit while the bank sat back 
unhappily awaiting the time when the 
customer’s business might revive suf- 
ficiently to use some of the bank’s 
surplus reserves. 

Smaller banks have been going out 
and getting this business back by the 
use of field warehousing; they have 
been doing it quite as inexpensively as 
the city banks, for while the city bank 
may have a specialist in commodity 
credits, the country banker generally 
knows so intimately the affairs of his 
customer that he can do the job with- 
out any research or planning. 


‘THis method of financing is particu- 

larly adapted to present conditions 
and interest rates. The customer 
whose statement has been impaired 
by half a dozen depression years can 
obtain an increased line from his bank 
by using warehouse receipts. From 
the bank’s standpoint, the decrease in 
the rate obtained upon this secured 
and 100 per cent liquid loan is more 
than made up by the increased income 
in dollars due to the increased loan. 
Also, this type of loaning gives the 
home-town banker an opportunity to 
meet rate competition offered on his 
better loaning accounts by larger 
banks, frequently in territories en- 
tirely outside the trade community. 
As any banker knows who has tried it, 
it is utterly impossible in times of low 
interest rates to maintain the rate on 
notes of really substantial, sizable cus- 
tomers who are large enough and good 
enough to attract the attention of 
bankers in other communities. Shift- 
ing such a customer over to warehouse 
receipt loaning, and in exchange lower- 
ing his rate, is one way which country 
bankers are finding effective to fore- 
stall loss of this desirable loaning busi- 
ness. On the opposite side of the 
competitive escutcheon, city banks in 
centers where commodity loaning has 
been most aggressively developed are 
finding it possible to go out and by use 
of field warehousing procedure obtain 
highly desirable and profitable loan 
business which has been handled by 
local banks on open line at higher rates. 

An essential of a sound field ware- 
house receipt loan is that the banker 
know the seasonal fluctuations of 
volume, and also that he be familiar 
with the commodity warehoused. For 
example, there are certain types of 
foodstuffs warehoused which are at 
their best, in quality and in price, 
60 days after manufacture, which 
drop in price rapidly every week for 
the next 60 days, and after 120 days 
from manufacture are worth a small 
fraction of their original values. Ob- 
viously the bank with a loan on these 


goods must be sure that stock is 
moving out steadily and the loan being 
reduced or else fresh stock substituted 
for withdrawals. This is one major 
advantage of the method, that when 
properly employed it involves loans 
which are either self-liquidating or 
else have a steady flow of the mer- 
chandise behind the receipts, thus 
insuring that whenever the bank might 
have to step in and possess the mer- 
chandise it could quickly be turned 
into cash. A classic story in this field 
concerns one bank which, making 
some large loans on one particular 
canned fruit in field warehouses, some- 
how managed to get control of practi- 
cally all of this fruit in that season’s 
pack. The canned goods market fell, 
the bank had to take over the canned 
goods, at one time it owned more than 
50 per cent of all the country’s supply 
of this item. Yet it is significant that 
despite the falling market —this was 
three years or more ago—the bank 
emerged absolutely unscathed from 
the experience, and had learned thereby 
that even in a loan secured by adequate 
merchandise in warehouse it is wise 
to pick borrowers who have some other 
resources. 

What, then, do we find about field 
warehousing as a brief summary of the 
facts discussed in this article? First, 
that it is definitely on the increase, 
and rapidly so. Second, that this 
growth is coming about quite as much 
through the initiative of the banks as 
of the warehousemen or of the cus- 
tomers. Third, that the field ware- 
house procedure is especially adapted 
to meet current conditions both in 
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business and in banking. Fourth, 
that opportunity for considerable in- 
crease in this form of credit exists 
today, subject to the alertness of 
bankers in finding the opportunities. 
Fifth, that the increase in volume of 
loans enabled by field warehousing 
usually more than offsets any shrink- 
age inrate. Sixth, and most important 
of all, that the existence of a stock of 
merchandise or raw material or semi- 
finished product as the actual security 
behind the warehouse receipt is no 
substitute for character or financial 
responsibility, both in the borrower and 
in the field warehouseman who issues 
the receipt. 
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N a special report to clients, 
our staff lists 69 bonds called, 
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Many of these are widely held 
securities. Their reinvestment in 
sound issues offering a good yield 
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A Selected Group 


To assist those who are faced 
with this problem of reinvesting 
funds from called securities, our 
staff is recommending seven high- 
grade bonds, yielding 4.2 to 
5.5%; also a group of sound pre- 
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If you are a bond holder you should 
check your holdings against the 69 called 


issues, and take advantage of our re- 
placement recommendations. 
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L. the heart of Philadel- | 


| (From page 20) After they cleared the 


phia . . . socially, commer- 


cially and geographically. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD | 


| toward the back of their driver, then 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 







Air- 
Conditioned 
Restaurant 





Booking Offices 
New York: 11 W. 420d St. 
Longacre 56-4500 


Pittsburgh: Standard Life Pidg. 
Court 1488 








UNIQUE FOR REAL 
CONVENIENCE 


@ Whether you visit 
San Francisco for fun or for 
finance, for business or for 
pleasure, you'll be amazed 
and pleased to find agreat 
hotel covering two acres 
where five principal streets 
meet—the famous Palace 
Hotel. Here the financial, 
shopping, theatre, and 
wholesale districts meet— 
literally! 
600 rooms, each with bath, 
from $3 per day (single) up. 


Che 
PALACE HOTEL 


“In the Heart of San Francisco” 


Archibald H. Price, Manager 
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Director Clutchbill Solves a Vault Theft 


| village and took to the mountain road 


leading to the old Iry Sparhawk farm 


_ the nephew spoke. 


| 


*“‘No more news about uncle?’’ 
“Sh-h!?’? Mr. Clutchbill pointed 


breathed in Mr. Ketchum’s ear: ““We’re 
keeping it dark yet .. . more chance of 
catching the murderer if there’s been 


| foul play.” 





“Hm-m-m.” Mr. Ketchum looked 
uneasily around at the dark forest. 
‘“‘Always was a melancholy hole up 
here.” 

“Very. Few folks live in the Hollow 
long. Uncanny atmosphere. Clouds 
hang low. Place almost all deserted 
now ... 1 don’t see how your uncle 
stood it so long.”’ 

*“Not dangerous?” 

“Several have suddenly been fright- 
ened at something they can’t explain.” 

The car turned down a narrow lane 
and stopped beside a dark story-and-a- 
half farmhouse squatting on a bank 
overlooking a sea of black alders. 

“Better come back for me about 
ten o’clock,’” ordered Mr. Clutchbill 
as he climbed out of the car, and then 
to the nephew: “I have the key here.” 

Mr. Clutchbill unlocked the front 
door and felt his way in the almost 
dark house to the room used for a 
dining room. He raised the chimney 
and touched a match to a kerosene 
lamp which stood on the table. The 
wick sputtered and finally caught. 

*“*Ain’t been lit for quite a spell, I 
guess,”” muttered Mr. Clutchbill. ““We 
might sit down and sort of plan who 
you'd like for commissioners for the 
estate.” 

“How much do you figure uncle 
left, all told?” asked Ernest D. 
Ketchum, slowly sitting down. 

“Oh, at a guess, it ought to melt 
down to a little under $50,000 . . . ain’t 
three other natives in the whole 
county could show as much.” 

“Yeah, uncle was a tight-fisted old 
cuss—never could get a cent out of 
him.” Ernest D. Ketchum gazed 
meditatively at the black oblong of 
the open kitchen door and then around 
the room feebly lit from the pale 
green glow oi the lamp shade. 

It had grown black outside. The 
closeness of the forest on either hand 
seemed to pour out that peculiar, cling- 
ing blackness only bred in deep 
mountain valleys. Save for the in- 
frequent rasping of the two voices, the 
night was singularly silent. 

It was during one of these silences 


| Mr. Clutchbill glanced slowly up, then 


froze. 

Ernest D. Ketchum had bent si- 
lently forward, his mouth twitching, 
his eyes set and glassy. 
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Without moving his head Mr. 
Clutchbill screwed his eyes around in 
the direction Ernest was staring. 

Outlined in the black oblong of the 
open kitchen door was an immovable, 
gray, smoky image. 

A spasm twitched Ernest D. 
Ketchum’s cheek. “D— do you see 
anything in that door?’ he chattered 
with catching breath. 

“Good heavens!” gulped Mr. Clutch- 
bill, grabbing the arm of his chair and 
leaning forward. 

“It’s... it’s a spirit —it’s -—”’ 

“IT... I’m goin’ to get out of here!” 
uttered Mr. Clutchbill. 

*‘Aaron Clutchbill!”’ wailed a weak 
but clear voice. “Aaron Clutchbill, 
robbery has been done .. . shield not 
the rob-b-e-r-r!’’ 

The two men sat petrified, their 
eyes bulging. 


HE  gossamer-like figure swayed 

slightly as though a draft had 
touched it. Slowly it floated nearer. 
A shroud covered it. The visage 
sharpened. A gray beard and shadowy 
eye sockets took form. 

*“Oh-h-ah! it’s uncle’s spirit!) What’s 
he mean?” uttered the nephew in a 
frightened, watery gurgle. 

“IT... I’m goin’ to move, I tell yuh!” 
Mr. Clutchbill tried to rise. 

“Aaron Clutchbill!’’ came the voice 
again, ““Aaron Clutchbill, robbery has 
been done. . shield not the rob-b-e-r-r!”’ 


“It’s his spirit!” shrieked the 
nephew, leaping up. 

The image instantly faded, but 
Ernest D. Ketchum kept on. He half 


fell across the room, yanked open the 
door of a great grandfather clock and 
snatched out a package. He slung it 
on the table, and stood wringing his 
hands. 

Hardly had the package hit the 
table than an angry squall came oul 
of the kitchen doorway, followed by a 
flying shroud and fluttering gray 
beard. The shroud snatched up a 
chair, raised it aloft and made grimly 
for Ernest D. Ketchum. 

“So you hid ’em there! . . 
you!” 

Ernest, as though a mainspring had 
let go, made a leap for the outer door, 
a split second ahead of a chair which 
crashed against the door back of him. 

Leaning over the table stood Iry 
Sparhawk feverishly snatching apart 
the package. 

**That’s it,’’ he gulped as the familiar 
contents of the box fell in a heap. 
“Take your pick, Aaron . . . you've 
earned it,” he said, pushing forward a 
group of bonds. 

“IT couldn’t touch a one of them, 
Iry. I’m kind of scared myself. . . 
you certainly made a prime spirit.” 
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HERE IS A BOOKLET THAT 
WILL HELP YOU SOLVE THEM 


A solution to your own particular 
accounting problems will be easy as you 
review this new booklet. It is helping 
many mortgage loan executives to select 
a machine and a plan for handling their 
accounting in the quickest, simplest, 
most economical way. Mail the coupon 
or telephone the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


I would like to see the new booklet, ‘‘Mortgage Loan 
Accounting.’’ This request implies no obligation on my part. 


Name 
Address __ 
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1% PER CENT ON SAVINGS 


S. H. Logan, general manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce and 
president of the Canadian Bankers’ 
Association, has confirmed a cut in 
the interest rates on bank deposits. 
The reduction is one-half of 1 per cent 
on savings deposits and deposit re- 
ceipts, effective June 1. Interest paid 
on these deposits will now be 1% per 
cent. Reasons given by the president 
for the lower rate are the present low 
interest yields on Dominion Treasury 
bills and other government securities, 
lack of demand for commercial loans, 
and the increasing burden of taxation. 


NEW ADVERTISING 


Recent publicity releases of Cana- 
dian banks and trust companies 
include some well conceived news- 
paper copy. The National Trust 
Company contrasts a modern steam- 
ship with a sailing vessel. The copy 
is headed by the attention-getting 
title “Other Days, Other Ways. Now- 
adays The Trust Company Is The 
Best Trustee.” The National Trust 
publicity demonstrates the truth of 
that old advertising adage, “It is not 
how much you say but how you say 
it that counts.” Only 33 words, not 
counting the signature, is used but it 
is more effective than 333 words in a 
different setting. 

The Imperial Bank of Canada has 
taken generous space to acquaint busi- 
ness men with the efficient arrange- 
ment of the banking room of its new 
modern office. This is a feature rarely 
advertised but none-the-less important. 
A line drawing of the banking room 
brightens up the advertisement which 
is both convincing and in keeping with 
the traditions of the bank. 


N. S. F. CHECKS 


Banks can hardly be criticized for 
placing all “‘N. S. F.”’ check issuers in 
the nuisance class, even though there 
are varying degrees to the offense. 
“You could at least telephone me” 
is the familiar plaint of issuers of 
checks when they learn that their 
checks have been turned down. There 
are some instances where a real hard- 
ship is worked and a valuable connec- 
tion lost to the bank through dis- 
gruntled customers. Perhaps bank 
publicity departments could step in 
and ease the burden for managers 
with an educational campaign to clear 
away some of the public fog surround- 
ing banking practice in handling 
“N.S. F.” checks. 





by G. A. G. 





GROUPING STOCKHOLDERS 


An analysis of the distribution of 
Bank of Canada stock by groups 
shows that women hold 30,447 of the 
total 100,000 shares, with housewives 
leading with 19,359 shares. 6,899 
shares are held by the group designated 
‘Ladies,’ while nurses have 1,010 
and widows 3,179. “‘Gentlemen’’ are 
apparently substantial shareholders in 
the bank with 7,057 shares. Groups 
holding comparatively few shares are 
undertakers with 14, legislators with 
17 and soldiers with 31 shares. 


DEBT REDUCTIONS 


Some pertinent facts are disclosed 
in the first report of the committee in 
charge of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act recently tabled in 
the Canadian House of Commons. 
Eleven thousand and eleven settle- 
ments, involving $51,127,476, of debt 
have been effected since the act be- 
came operative nearly two years ago. 
The actual reduction in debt amounted 
to $15,341,430, and the annual interest 
reduction to $1,228,718. Proposals 
which were submitted by 19,091 farm- 
ers, resulted in the 11,011 settle- 
ments. The average annual interest 
reduction of individual debtors 
amounted to $151.28. 


POUNDS, SHILLINGS, PENCE 


The letter press and quill pen era 
when Canadians “cast” their accounts 
in pounds, shillings and pence was 
recalled recently in a Montreal court 
when a citizen was fined under a 
mouldy statute. The penalty was set 
in British pounds. 

Canadians have not used pounds, 
shillings and pence in official dealings 
since 1858 when an act was approved 
requiring that all government accounts 
be kept in dollars and cents. This 
marked the formal adoption of the 
decimal currency system in the prov- 
inces of Canada although British 
gold sovereigns are still legal tender. 
This is also true of the $5, $10 and $20 
gold pieces of the United States and 
the Dominion’s own gold coins. 


THE SILVER-MINDED 
Silver-minded British Columbia citi- 
zens will soon be clinking their way 
about town with their pockets bulging 
with hard money. A campaign is now 
under way in this silver-producing prov- 
ince to popularize the use of Canada’s 





silver dollar. Sponsored by various 
public organizations and pushed by 
the press, the scheme has already 
caused repercussions in other prov- 
inces. The Royal Canadian mint is 
reported to be turning out 5,000 silver 
dollars a day as a result of the demand 
from British Columbia. Chartered 
bank branches and agencies of the 
Bank of Canada are shipping dollars 
from other provinces. Meanwhile the 
British Columbia municipality of Mat- 
squi announces that all current ex- 
penditures will be paid in Canadian 
dollars. This will involve the circula- 
tion of about $10,000 in silver monthly. 


LOBBY NUISANCES 


A veteran banking attendant has 
listed the various public nuisances of 
the customers’ lobby. He believes 
that the individual who swipes the 
pens from the customer’s desks is 
public menace No. 1, with fountain 
pen fillers a close second. Next is the 
party who cleans out the desk com- 
partments of checks to take home 
for the children to play with, and the 
business man who picks up a pad ol 
deposit slips to use as scratch paper 
at the office. He also heartily dislikes 
mathematicians who figure out mort- 
gage payments on the desk blotters. 


CLEARING HOUSE ROUND 


Toronto and Buffalo detectives re- 
cently uncovered a forger’s ring operat- 
ing in mining stock. One hundred 
share lots were bought and raised to 
higher denominations. . . “Red Ryan,” 
Canada’s notorious bank bandit whose 
record extended to both Canadian 
and American banks, was shot to 
death in a gun-fight with police at 
Sarnia, Ontario . . . The Dominion 
superintendent of insurance, appear- 
ing before the Senate banking and 
commerce committee hearing on small 
loan companies, urged that returns be 
limited to a flat rate of 2 per cent per 
month on small loans from $50 to 
$500. Small loan companies stated 
that this rate would be unprofitable. 
. . . Canadian chartered banks closed 
10 branches in March, bringing the 
total number to 3,404 . . . Branches in 
Canada, Newfoundland, and elsewhere 
total 3,553 . . . New Brunswick has 
approved legislation for provincial loan 
offices to extend credit to agriculture 
and industry Money orders, 
travelers checks: and other financial 
paper issued by Canadian express 
companies in 1935 totaled $54,829,082, 
an increase from $50,234,896 in 1934. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-7-36 
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Recapture Loan Volume 
through LAWRENCE SYSTEM 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


No other instrument of credit offers such potentialities in loan 
volume combined with safety and profit as the creation of com- 
modity paper against inventory through freld warehousing 


ILLIONS of dollars worth of raw materials and 
B finished products representing a tremendous 
part of the current assets of American business 
are rendered immediately available as security 
through field warehousing. 

Through Lawrence System you can recapture 
loan volume that has been usurped by finance 
companies, factors, or long term credit advances 
by financially strong suppliers and producers. 

Through Lawrence System your customer has 
a bonded warehouse established right on hisown 
premises for his convenience and your protection. 

The aggressive development of field ware- 
housing credits by wide-awake bankers is devel- 
oping new accounts and increasing borrowings 


of present customers in surprisingly large volume 
at satisfactory PROFITS. 

Copies of the pamphlet, “Warehouse Receipts 
as Collateral,” are obtainable free, postage paid, 
from any of our offices, on request. 





PLANT INVENTORIES WE HAVE FIELD WAREHOUSED 


Canned Goods at the Canneries Airplanes . where they are made 
Dried Fruit . at Packing Plants Hides ..... at Tanneries 
Olives... . im Brine Tanks Gran ..... in Elevators 
Wool . . at Dealersand Mills Coal..... on Coal Docks 
i. eres in the Booms Beer ..... in Brewery Vats 
Petroleum in Field Storage Tanks Wine . in Aging Tanks 
Lumber Sf ee eee at Mills 
Groceries. . at the Whodesalers Whiskey .. . . at Distilleries 


PLUS SCORES OF OTHER PRODUCTS STORED IN VATS, 
BINS, TANKS, YARDS, DOCKS, FACTORY ROOMS, ETC. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
Creating Commodity Paper Against Inventory 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (COMPANY 


A. T. Gisson, President 


Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S AssOciIaATION— Since 1916 


NEW YORK: 52 Wall Street - CHICAGO: One North LaSalle Street» BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Street -LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Building - DALLAS: Santa Fe Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON: U. S. National Bank Building - SPOKANE, Washington: 155 South Stevens 
HOUSTON, TEXAS: 601 Shell Building - HONOLULU, HAWAII: Dillingham Transportation Building 





CERTIFIED ON CHECKS...LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 











A New 


BURROUGHS DESK 
DUPLEX ADDING MACHINE 


Adds and totals two classifications of figures simul- 
taneously OR provides any number of individual 
totals and an automatic grand total........ 


By the use of two motor bars this new Burroughs adds two sets of figures at 
the same time with greater speed and simplicity than ever before. Each bar 
controls the addition of a separate set of figures. Besides, the machine adds 
groups of figures, giving a total of each group, and automatically accumulates 
a grand total of all groups. It also handles any of the bank’s routine addition. 
Of course, like all Burroughs Adding Machines, it prints ciphers automatically; 
two or more keys may be depressed at the same time; errors in key depression 
can be quickly and easily corrected by depressing the right key in the same col- 
umn. For a demonstration of this new machine, telephone the Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


Burroughs 
aaa ar . 

















